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* Abstract 

This research examines stability of classroom behavior from. 

. >. ' . ' • 

'several perspectives: 1) the "relative consistency of teacher behavigr 

- - y , * 

in two different sections 9 of , the same course taugh^ concurrently; 

2) the' relative consistency 'of student behavior -in math and English 

classes attended concurrently; atid 3) differences In student and * 

teacher behavior in math vs. English* classes" (to determine the 

* » 1 ♦ * 

effects of subject matter on teacher and student behavior). In general, 

stability coefficients obtained here we*£ much 'higher than those 

/ - . 

4 L 

expected on the basis of earlier research on stability in courses 

.• - . / ■ : *' 

taught successively rather than concurrently, Eveij^o, high inference 

• ' ; * • .•/ • • • ' r • 

fatings were more stable than low inference counts of discrete 
behaviors, and many pehkviors did not occur often enbugh to allow * . 
stable measurement/ despite intensive observation; (pie d$ta are 
discussed with re^fertnce to implementing different treatments in* 

r - ' 

experimental st^di es in order to document the differential effects. 

* * % * * 

i " * r 

and in refeYepce to the possibility of linking teacher stability 6n 

* *" , * * * * 

clusters of variables with' irif o'rmation about ''studeflt outcomes.* 
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Introduction . 

The degree l:o which teacher behavior is consistent or, stable * 
across observations ia important to investigations of th& relationships 

• m 

between teachiiK processes and their outcomes. It affects the magnitude 

r m 

of potential correlations between process measures and outcome measures 

MM 

in much thejkme way^that test-retest reliability (stability) affects' 

the potential 'correlatiorts between tfest' scores and other measures, 
v " M • 

Stabi^ty also enters intb theoretical conceptualizations. Many 
investigations of -teacher effectiveness; are based on a stated pt 
implied interest in generic teaching behaviors tljajt cut across contexts, 
subject matter, student types, and other variables often used to 
circumscribe discussions .of teactffcig. The idea is to identify re^a- 
tionships between generic teaching variables and generic outcomes. 
This approach is t'enabld only if thertf really are generic teaching 
variables with generic outcomes. 

Therewas little interest in the stability of classroom process 
measures until fairly re*c£ntly. There is considerable interest 
presently, partly because of greater recognition of the considerations 
described aUove, ^nd partly^ because of two decent influences. One 
has been, the appearance and aftermath of Dunkin and^Biddle' s (1974) 
The Study of Teaching . After reviewing most bf the existing process- 

outcome research on teaching, these authors concluded that a major 

< ■ 

deficiency of this research had been the failure to take into account 

■ • • -1- 
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classroom context variables ^hat influence processes and process- 
outcome relationships ♦ Context was presentea as a topic worthy of 
consideration in its .own right* and also as something that needed 
td be taken into account more successfully in research on process- 
outcome relationships. 'Some important context^-4odLght_be-.subject ' 
matter, area, class discussioryvs . individual seatworU or grade level. 

The other recent influence which has led to an interest in the 
stability of classroom processes has been the application of general- 
izability 'theory to classroom behavioral data (Shavelson and Dempsey-' 
Attfood, 1976). Applying statistical concepts and procedures developed 
from test and measurement approaches, methodologists' interested in 
genferalizability theory have elaborated , the point made aboye, that 
process-outcome relationships are, affected by the stability of process 

0 

^measures, illustrating some of their 'conclusions with stability data 
from existing studies* * * 

Shavelson and Dempsey-Atwood (1976) surveyed most of the existing 
stability data~bn classroom processes and concluded that generkliza- 
bility of many of these measures is limited in most cases* -Measurement 
is not yet standardized, since a variety of observation systems are 
used. Also, context is seldom varied in/ways that would allow its 
effects to be included in research designs systematically rather than 

left to contribute to error variance yielding low stability in process 

ft 

metres* In general, they found that global ratings were more stable 
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than low inference frequency counts of discrete behaviors.' Low stability 
in frequency counts often is due to "low frequency occurrence, Which ' 
• restricts variance so that stability calculations are based on 
inherently unreliable data. Also, low inference variables are more 
subject to context effects , and .therefore more subject to instability 
when context is overlooked. 

In contrast to generalizability theory approaches, studies 
designed apd conducted by * the Chelates of Effective Teaching Program . 
are based on attempts to understand the reasons for instability. The 
Junior High School study, from which these data come, is one Of a 
series of programmatic efforts to study teaching processes and the 
variables which affect them.. TheSe studies, have shown that ttiere are 
'few, if any, generic teaching processes (certainly none that' can be 
expected to have constant and predictable effects across settings),' so 
that it is likely that searching for them will not b<* very fruitful. 
Instability of processes across contexts is viewed as' not onl$ unavoid- 
able but §4>prcy>riate or ideal: teachers should teach differently in * 
different contexts > and effective teachers are likely to do so. The 
task of researchers who want to .understand teaching effectiveness is to 
identify and examine these context differences. Treating them as * 

error' variance and either ignoring or trying to minimize them will 
* * • * • <. 

. mask orderly relationships*. c ' • ' 

Before discussing the Junior High School- Study and th£ stability 
data for this report, some of ' the findings from earlier process- 
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product research at secdhd and third grades (The Texas Teacher w 
Effectiveness Stud,y) will be discussed as background (Brophy and 
Evertson, 1976; Note 1).' In that" study, context distinctions were 
built into data collection and analyses. Therefore, systematic^ ; 
.differences in patterns o'f process-outcome relationships could be 
examined for different settings (low vs. high socio-economic schools) 

and for teacher-student interaction occurring in different contexts 

s ~ 

(whole class vs. small group interactions and contact^ initiated by 

teachers vs. contacts initiated by students), * A 

Stability of process measures was also examined across time (two 

school year's) and across contexts <whole class "interactions ij\ the 

moaning and in the afternoons, as well as those in small groups). In 

general, these investigations" revealed that high inference ratings 

were more stable than scores based upon low inf erence Coding 0 f 

discrete behaviors. This agrees iti general with the Shavelson and 

Dempsey-Atwood findings. - 

In .particular, J set pf L2 high inference ratings developed by 

Ejnmer (Note? 2*) >and discussed in Emmer and Peck. (1973), showed cor- 

relations of .53 to .86 across contexts within the same school year, 

and nine of these 12 rating scales showed correlations between ,5 

»* * « 

.88 across school years (Brophy, Coulter, Crawford,* Eve«son, and Ki 

1975) • Two of the thre6 measures* that were not stable across r 

years concerned student rather t;han teacher behavior (pupil passivity 

and pupil-pupil interaction) , which is not surprising, since different 
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4>iipils were involved. However, the teacher measure that did not show 
consistency was a rating of teacher presentation, one of the variables 
identified by Shavelson and Demp^sey-Atwood as- likely to be consistent* 
The data on stability across years in this earlier study* (Bro'phy, 
Eyertson, Crawford, -King and Senior, Note 3) / probably were artificially 
low for at least two reasons. One was that there was a district-wide 
mandated change in curricula and methods between the two years. We 
suspect that this is one reason why "teacher presentation of subject 
matter" was not stable, as previously mentioned • A second reason walfr 
that only four observations wetfe conducted per c/Lassroom in the first 
year of the study , compared to' 14 in thfe second year. Four observa- 
tions simply were not enough to obtains reliable sample of many of 

-J 

the behaViors being codedv v m 1 

* * * 

Texas Junior High School Study 

The data collected 'in the Texas Junior fligh School Study 'are, 

more suited to the assessment of stabi'MLfcy of c^as.sroom 'process /, 

measures. -The, design was improved over pke earlier study in several 
* # i 

ways v fdr the purpose of 'examining stability: 1) Data were collected 
during the same school year in parallel sections of seventh and eighth 
grade tnathemat!^s or English class'es taught, by^ the same teachers in 
the same schools; 2) Pairs of observers alternated Visits to 136 

< 

^LasSrooms averaging 20 hours of observation ' in each; '3)' Data were * ~ 
collected on a- large number' of individual students, enabling investi- 
gations of student effects on stabilit^ a3 well as teacher (effects; 
and 4) The low inference dodin£ system was modified especially for * 



Use in Secondary classrooms in order to capture* appropriate cbn textual 

• * * * \ 

differences- Details of sample selection, methodology and rationale' 



for the Junior Hijgh School study'are discuss*ed below.* 



Methodology and Rationale' 



Descr t ipMgn of the^Sample . Sixty-eight teachers (39 in, English, 

and 29 in Math), were obser ved in 'nine of the-11 junior high scoots 

. - * * . « 

*in a large urban school district. Since two. sections -for each* 



teacher were observed, there we r re ^total of 136' classrooms in'all* 
Two observers ^alternated vis its3h|D -these classes., averaging 20 one~ 



hour observations in 4 each class, although the actual- range was from 
16-22 observations. Observations tfegan in early^fall , . 1974, ahd ^ 
ended in May, 1975. Junior high jschQtfl^jLn the district were 



. included in a, local busing plan whic1i<prpvided for busing of black 

students (only) . to .the predominately. wh % ite juhipr high, schocrls 



T^achje^' selected for the study 'ykr^those with art least 
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previous year of experience in their 'object matter area: Student 

• teachefkS^ first year teachers, or teachers who shifty in f to-fcbese 
> , areas^^om some, other subject matter were not Included. Each* 

teacher^'was observed ±<\ two separate sections of his or her 
subject-matter, (math or English) which allowed systematic attention 
to thj^ question of teacher stability versus variability in process^ 
behavior across Classroom settings. Inclusion of two different but 

* 4»£qrtant schoo^r; subject/4reas allowed analyses of po^^bie 

^ s ■ • \ ' - - • 
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differences between optimal teaching for English versus math" teachers* 

The teacher sample was unusually complete and --representative. o ' m 
TKe number of teachers in the sample was not only large enough* to allow 

• • ; ' • I . " ' . 

confidence in the statistical analyses to be used, but it was repre- 
sentatfve in tfhat i£ included almost all eligible teachers in the city 
school system and was reasonably free of volunteer effects or other 

: > f 

sample bias effects. ^ ' • 

Approximately twelve students in each class were randomly chosen 
within sex as "target" students (total N=1412) . It was apparent thft 
4 observers woiild not be able to identify and remeiker code* numbers for 
all students in each clgtss in which they observed (some observers saw 

as many as 500 - 600 students a week). Therefore, in order to be'able 
to f ecord >at 'least some individual student data, a small subsai%le of 
-*M&*get students was'identified in each class. These "target" students 
were Selected randomly from teaqhers 1 rolls befofe anf observations were 

* V * conducted in any . dlassrooms . These students were .assigned- identifi- 

- » • £ 

nation numbers which were, used to record each dyadic 'contact that, they , 
> shared with the teacher. The remainder of the class (non-target,' 
• total £=2008) KBte also included in the data collection, but Jzfieir 
responses were designated only by check marks in the "male" or "female" 
V columns provided on the coding sheets.. Thdse undifferentiated dyadic 
s contacts were used in aggregate scoresjDr. for computing class means dnd 
proportions for each, teacher'. 

One' exception to random selection was made, however. In selecting 
target students/ efforts were also made to use a large sample of t< 

• ' ■ 14 
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* » •* • 

students who were attending both* a majth and fin English class included 

in the study (N=199). -These selection procedures resulted in a subgroup 

of ^students* who were -taught by two different teachers. v This subgroup 

willtbe referred to as "over lap" students.- Therefore, the design of 

the study made it possible to examine stability of individual teachers 1 « 
behaviors across sections,, and also stability, of individual stujdent 
behavior across teachers and subject. ^ 

Xn most cases, the sections taught by each teacher were ostensibly 
alike, so that th^ student^ differed, but the subject matter consent, 
teacher, and school were "the same/ Some differences were introduced*, 
however, by tracking within schools. This sometimes created differences 
between the student populations in. the two classrooms of interest. " In- 
general, however, there was reason to expect stability. * 

This expectation was enhanced v by the fact that the' study was con- 

fined to^t^achers wJiq had taught for at least a year in their present 

a t * ■ ■* • 

subject matter area and to class sections that met continuously &nd thus 

were structurally comparable (we avoided split sections that met for 

part of the time before lunch £nd* the remainder of the time after lunch.) 

9 It was believed that by examining stability across contexts of 
subject matter and time of day, we would be better able to determine • 
how those contexts affect other findings of the study and to take - ' 
into account sfudent effects on teachers. Analyses sucfr as those 
discusse^d in this paper will serve tcf^ftientify classroom processes 
and teacher, behav^pr.s and characteristics which are geiteric>and 
stable and those which are situation specific. # , , 

.15 
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Description of the Instruments 

• " 1 % 

A, list and brief description of the data subsets is provided in 

s • - • . • • , < 

/Appendix A. ' s 

' X i - * • 1 ■< ■ . i - - ' 

Classroom Observational C oding System . ' The primary low inference 

observation instrument was an adaptation of the Coding/System used in V 

^ >the Texas Teacher Effectiveness Study (Brophy & Evettson, Note 4; Brophy, 

Evertson, Baum, Crawford and Edgar^. Note 5). See Appendices bV'C for 

f 

copies of the coding sheets. ' This modified instrument w^s developed £6< . 

include a, wide range -of variables^ including most jof .thos^e stressed by * 1 " 

/ . j 

the observational systems' that have been used most: fre/fuenX^ in previous' 
educational research, as well as some unique to this Cystem. lL major" 
adaptations and expansion were done to add variables based on founin's 
, (1970) research on classroom management techniques, and to breakdown 
teacher behavior more specifically according to context Variables having ' 
to do with the time and nature of classroom interaction during which a 
particular observationatook place. " ' • . 



The coding system provided, space for coders to record the amounts- ' , » * A 

. • - ■ - % , - -vj v? 

of time teachers spent in various activities such as: . class. discussion, , > 

» • # 

drill, lost time, transitions, etc. Space Vas also provided for coders 

if 

to check off the content area of the lessons for 't.hat .%/(e v g. , division 

with whole numbers or fractions for^math classes, or .grammar;* drama i 
■ t ► " » 

presentations, literature, etc., for English classes).. * ' 

Another addition to the coding system .was provision for a/ detailed * > 

recording of student misbehaviors (mila misbehavior's, socializing, ' ' " " ■ 

. sassing, verbal or physical aggression) and the manner' in .which the" 
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teacher handlefi the Iriciden^v In 'addition, coders recorded the appro- 
priateness of the disciplinary intervention (target error,* timing error or 

overrule b, ignore) . This allowed us to %examiri'e *not only the type\of 

; -. , •-• . • • ■> ' y ■ • • •' 

student misbehavior put teacher reaction tp 4 it ^artd ifcs appropriateness!. 

• The system was, expanded to include categories allowing, detailed 
coding of 'teacher-initiated versus student-initiated public response ' 4 
opportunities,^ private contact initiated by student or teacher (work- 

V , • . ' f . * ; 1 

related, procedural/ or pfersonal-social) and classroom behavior-^related , , 

• ' • 1 % , v - • t"* ■ " • ! 1- ■ ' 

incidents. In all, the system was more complex and detailed than' previqus 

I , S i 

systems (Br ophy ,&i Everts on, Note 6) in order to ( allow recording of beha^ors 

we believed jnor^ likely to occur with older students. 1 <* 

' \ • * . * ' i 

Observers were trained to the reliability criterion of 80% agreement. 

a/ ' *. _ Codes agreed upon by Coders A & B ^ [ v 

. ,% agreement - - Coder A i g co ^ (which Coder B missed) + Coder B f s code's 
(which Coder A missed) + those agreed on by both + thos° 
coded by both but disagreed on/\ 

w - V > * 

1 

- • . • £ *. ; . 

tSee Coulter (Note 7) for a. detailed explanation of training procedures. 
In all, over v 768 frequencies were tallied from this system, providing 
measures of absolute as well -Tas relative pecurrence of giyen teachet f 
behaviors. - v * < ^ 

. \ ■ A • • * 

Each.behavior coded with the low-inference coding system was ihdividually 

tallied and summed and these frequencies yielded two types of scores: 

* * * 

(l)-rate scores,. for* 'which frequencies were divided by number of minutres 
per average class 'period (50 ir} this case), thus giving an index of 
the absolute or mean rate at which certain behaviors occurred (such 
as Correct answers per observation), and (2)- proportion scores, 
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which were comjKited by dividing raw frequencies of .the variables in 



the 'coding syftem by the frequencies of tHe major categories, in 



/ V 

order to see&fthe relative /occurren 



4^of 



given behaviors (i.e. , the 



proportion ot process questions vas, computed, by dividing fe^equency 
of these questions by tfte tot;al of ail questioning categories). 
Ultimately the proportions of each of the question types would sum 



to 100%. 



/ 



However, some of jthese proportion measures involved more than 
$ one value in the numerator .or denominator. For example,; the variable* 

i 

"<fcn*t know or no response after which teacher gave the 'answer" 

* ; y 

includes both "don't enow" and "no response" in the denominator. 
These were combined because both were low frequency variable^, 
cbmpared to ^orrect arid incorrect answers. Thus, the variable "don't . 
know and^no Response wi-th gives answer" was derived by summing .the 
times that teachers gaue y th^/^nswer to stjidehts when they eittier' said 

that they did pot know ff^made no response; and dividing this total * 

* ■ * 
by the total niimber qf tkmes that students in the^class said thait they 

\ \ "** 1 „ >; 

did*not know,or\made no response. 4 ' " * ^ 

Also, many ya^iables\ have two valuer included in the numerator. 

A * - 

For example, the measure "Student behaviors with management and no error" 

• ' - \ ' \ \ ' ' ■ • . . • 

reflects the proportion of behavior contacts coded as limited to a 
management respoifsd (vs. \aonverbal intervention, criticism, • of ^threat) . 
atad as containing nd error (vs. a target erro£,^ Riming error, or «an 
overreaction)^ Each \behavior' contact that was goived with only manage- 
ment ^response knd solved in a way tjiat involved no error* couxitetf" toward 

> * \ \ \ * 

v \ t • * 

the total p.sed in the numerator of this proportion, and the sum of these 
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interventions was divided by the total number of behavioral interven- 
. tions observed in the "classroom to obtain the proportion score. Three 

bf 'tKfe following sections wi/Ll include data derived from this coding 

system using* these measui?es. 

ciassfoom Observation Scales . In addition to coding classroom 
' behaviors, observers also filled out at least one- set of 12-item 

classrooin observation scales per observation,. For each item, they 

i , * 
rated on a five-point scale such variables as level of student 

attention, clarity of presentation, enthusiasm, and negative or 

positive, affect. (Reliability was computed by percent agreement ^tfyin 

one point, and this ranged from 71% tp 100%) * Also, observers rap4d . 

the presence or atisence of certain types of teacher questions: memdry- 

fact related, higher cognitive level, or personal-self question?'. 

i * m . 

Observer Ratings of Teachers , Afc the end of the year,' observers 
filled out another set of five-point scales, which included 79 ratings 
of teachers/ on attributes such as personal-social interactive style, 
competency in their subject area, and classroom organization and control 
Since each teacher was rated by more than one observer, their Ratings 
were correlated to # get reliability ^timates. Fifteen items were ; * * 
dropped for unreliability when £ > .10. Even so, there is some reason 
to suspect halo eJfect in these, ratings, kince 42 teachers were seen in 
~both~their sections by the same two observers, 22 teachers were rated 
by three observers, and only four teachers were rated by foui^ observers. 
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Observer Ratings of Students . In addition, observers also 
completed 26 'f ive r point rating scales on leach target student they ^ 
observed, dealing with work habifs, liability, classroom conduct, 
and physical development. Again, each target student was seen by at 
least two observers/^ Reliability estimates for these items were high 
(£<^01). In addition, teachers filled out a five-item rating scale 
on target students regarding- likeabiiity, achievement level, motivation, 
work habits and classroom behavior. . . : 

Student Ratings of Teachers At the end of the school year, students 

"were aske'd to fill out nine five-point rating scales about thfcir t 

> a 
teachers. These scales included essentially two types of items: those 

which assessed general liking of the teacher ("I would go. to this 

teacher if I had a problem")' and those which assessed the degree the, 




student felt he learned the subject matter ("I learned "a lot from th 
teacher"). All students, both4ar'get and non-target, filled out these, 
ratings. / 
Data Analysis ' 

Two types of analyses were performed y a series of t$t*3^ classifi- 
cation analyses, of variance and a series of Pearson product-moment 
correlations. In the case of the analyses of variance, rai^e and proper^ 
tion scores, h^1i-inference observer ratings, at(d the student. ratings , 
of teachers were used as dependent measures in analyses which examined 
stability across ' subject matter. Since each teacher taught 'two sections 
of his or her .subject, these are referred to as first and second 

,20 • " 
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observed sections. ? Class section, in this case, was included in the, 

' \ • X * 

analyses jas a Wi thin-groups factor. Therefore, 'there were rate- arid 

proportion variables for all class^s^ and^the classes were categorized 

'on the basis of subject matter (between-groups math and English) arid - 

\ * ■ 

clas& sectftion (wittiin-groups — first vs.. second observed section)'. 

See Table* 1 for information about the ^spacing of these sections. 

This. 'alleged examination of the effects of subject iwttter, 'and class 



section, find interactions between the two. Section II will deal with 
findings from these ' analyses . . , 

Correlations were also computed for all variables across class 
sections. The results of .this analysis will be presented in Sectfpn 
I and will indicate which behaviors o£ teachers are unstably across 
his or her two sections and which are unaffected 1by section difference^ 

In addition, correlations were computed foi^ the subsample of overlap 
students who were observed in both a math and.an English class involved 
in tKe study. This analysis permitted examination of student . behaviors 
and of teacher behaviors toward individual students in the two classes' 
in which the student was observed. These results, presented In Secfcion 

III, will be discussed in terms of student effects on teacher and 

• < 

Classroom processes. , 

< > >■* 

In summary, the following^sections of this report each address 

* 

the issue of stability" vs. variability in, classioom process ^measures 
in naturalistic classroom observation. | they examine this issue by 
separately considering 'these possible sources of instability: 

/ • ' « ' - • 

f ' ■ . . - 

' ■ • 21 . 

, - v- ' *' 
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- behaviors which vary across sections of the same Subject 

§ . matter^ taught by £he same teacher (Section I) ^ 
• behaviors which vary across two- subject matters % using high -and 
low inference measures (Section II) * • a 

- behaviors which arte affected by individual. student variations 
across two different classes and teachers (Section III) . . 
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CorrelaiJ^»s--1teEween the Two Sections of 
the Same Subject for All Variables 

The analyses ♦for tt&s__-se£tion weiie done by correlating all variables 
for each teacher's two class sections. They include both the high 



inference and the low inference coding system dafa. Data are presented 
and discussed -in tferms^of .those measures » which* shoj* high "or low stab 
lity within the. year and those which do not. ,/ • _• . * 

Content Formats (See Seqtion 2 of the coding sheets in^Appendix B> ^ , 

Observers noted the lesson format during each observation and 
checked the appropriate categories. / « 

Information for d^eloping these ijistructiojaal formats was obtained 
by preobservation and interviews wittf teachers. These formats included 
11 categories for content areas covered during English classes, and six 
for activities during'math classes. A residual "other 11 category was 
added to £ach set to allow for recording of content ^reas that 'did not 
fit within the coding schemes. These data were summed and converted *H 
to frequencies per. 



s hout. 




In^rt T*able 2 about here 



Correlations of these format scores^across 'the two class, sections 
in which each teacher was observed yielded information on "the decree 
to which the teachers initiated' similar instructional activities in ^ - 
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their two classes. High consistency was expected here, because the ^ 

two classes observed 'for each teacher were sections of the same course, 

aijd .because th^e sections generally were observed across' similar 

patterns of observational' visits (i.e., the observers sejt regular 

coding schedules during^ each week to spread visits as evenly as pos- 

silrle). Thus, if the teachers taught similar content, the data on 

■ 

formats should have yielded strong positive correlations. The data 
presented in Table 2 indicate that this 'was £he' case. All correlations 

were significant beyond the .01 level, and al\ but one were above .65. 

i ' " - * 

*■ 

The only exception was the relative frequency of drama exercises in 
English classes, and even here the correlation was .41. 

The significance of the data in Table 2 .is that teachers in this 
sample did engage in similar activities ,in different sections of their - 

V ' 

same subjects. Within this particular study, this indicates that, unless 
similar activities were implemented differently in the ttfo cl^ss sections 
taught by eafcm teacher , we can expect similarities .in content covered 
when we compare classroom behavioral measures^ for these sections. If 
significant differences appear, they are more likely to reflect differen- 
ces in students \:han to be ascribable to content format differences. 
* \ Low Inference Process Measures 

The low inference observational coding system yielded frequency 
measures of djassroom processes. These frequencies were divided by teacher 
.controlled tinl^ per 50-minute clas's period to get rate measures. The 



e\shown 



maj 7 or rates $r 



in Table 3. Proportion measures were also % derived 



from the raw frequencies for total occurrence of the behaviors across, 
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all observations. (Computation of these variables was discussed in r * 
the Introduction.) A complete list of these proportion measures is 
shown in Table 4 and the variable numbers in the tables will be includ- 
ed in parentheses for easy reference as each measure is discussed. 
Rafrg, Measures * 

to 

' ' * v / 

' Means for rate variables are presented in Tdble 8. (See columns 

headed "Observed section".) Ra(;e measures relating to public response 

• * , . . \ 

opportunities were generally quite stabAe. 



Insert Table 3 abot*gSafere 



These included the rates for public response opportunities per class 

1 

period (1), as well as for the subcategories dealing with tyjpe^of 

' i \ i 

question (2-5), method of selecting a student to respond (6-lD) ^ and 
the quality of student response (11-14); also rates of student initiated 
questions and comments (15-16) . ^ates of teacher praise and criticism 
(17-18) and rates of sustaining^ interactions with thfe original respon- 
dent by asking follow-up questionk (20-22) . All of theW measures and - 
their subcategories 'had moderate to Vi.gh stability coefficients, except 
for the frequency of choite questions \h) (yes-no, eitherVor questions),, 
This probably is because such questions Are ,inf requent af tfer tfetT first 
few grade levels. k — ~ 

^.Yhese data indicate that, across theii\ two^sectrions, teachers 
' • * ~ \ 
were consistent in the amount of classroom tVme devoted -to question and 

answer situations^ or discussions in public settings, (as opposed to 
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* J v ' , 

seat work or other non-inteTactive activities); in the kinds and levels 
of difficulty of the questions they asked; in their methcjds of, calling 
on students to respond; t in the quality of the answers they elicited 
(another indication of difficulty level of questions) ; in their rates 
of praise and criticism of student answers; and in their rates of 
asking JJpll'ow-up questions, to a lesser degree f there was consistency 
in student initiated questions and. comnfents during public discussions. 

-A ■ 

The students in the two sections were different, so that this correlation 

indicates a combination of consistency in the frequency of such discuspior 

- , % * * 

settings and consistency in encouraging or allowing student initiatives. 

The remaining* variables in Table 3 are all moderately to highly * 

.stable (r's ranging from .49 to .79). These coefficients are not as 

high as those for public academic linteract ions/ Curiously , the data 

for private contacts do not show teacher initiated contacts (26, 28, * 

31, 33) to be consistently more 'stable than student initiated contacts 

(24, 25, 27, 29, 30, 32). It may be that the students become ' 

» 

more consistent and predictable :j.n their adjustments , to the student role 

/ * - * ' 

so that student behavior in different class sections (even though 

different students are' involved) clfn )>e expected to be similar if ' 

teacher behavior is similar (^s was^the case here). Regardless, these 

data help underscore the mutual relationships between measures of teacher 

and student behavior. Just as measures of teacher betyavior*are affected 

by students to some (usually unknown)' degree, so are measures of student 
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behavior affected by teachers. The measure's of student initiation 
^shown' here :are partly reflective ode the kinds of classroom environ- 
mentis th&t teachers create, and the specific expectations they project 
concerning what is desirable, appropriate, and allowable. >: 

The same is trye for fl behavibral - (disciplinary) contacts \(34-37) 
and for total reinforcing ^nd aversive cdntacts * (38^39) which also 
showed moderately high stability, the rates of typical and even ser- 
ioua misbehaviors that individual teachers encounter fh different v ^ 

classrooms* appear to be similar, suggesting that teachers arg directly/ 

V 3 > v ' 

or indirectly responsible for thera.' Some teachers are excellent 

* / 
classroom managers who can minimise such problems, while others encounter 

them regularly. . * c # 

Ih general, 'tte stability 4 of theie-b^havioral rate measures was 

much higher than expected based- on^pasil research. Possibly, this was 

due to >the sample selection criteria, which insured that the two class 

sections observed" for each teacher would be as similar as possible, *, 

and that all the teachers would be experienced. . 



Proportion Measures 



s Means for proportion measures in first and sqcend sections a^e. w ■ 

. given in Table 9. . These measures were derived from raw frequencies. ;In 
additioij to the rate measures, ther^ were a, great many other measures which 
were subdivisions of the major categories. For example, response opportunities 
^ Were Subdivided into prdcess, product, choice, and opinion questions. The first 



3 - • • 

Analysis of covariance was performed to determine to what extfent, if any, 
certain stability correlations 'might b v e artificially inflated because of dif- * 
ferences^apong^ school^. In tlieir analysis, a model predicting teachers 1 Second 
class-section scores from school CAT means was compared*'fc<£*a model having both 
school CAT means atfd first .class-section '.scores as predictor's. The results of 1 
the ^analysis indicated that? b.etween-schopl variance did not have a significant 
effe^'lfrn the' coefficients... , * 



four variables in .Table 4 are the proportions of response opportunities 
which weVe either process, product, chdice, or ©pinion questions (lr-4) . 



Insert Table 4 about here 



Each of these is a percentage of , the total number of . response op£ 
&Adde<J together, they constitute 100% of all response opportunities coded 

• *•» * 

for all class discussion. * • . 

Similar* relationships hold for the other proportion measures. In 
" ' each case, the first* variable in the title is the subsiding category of 
which ?1U other measures are subsets. The larger . category' variable was 
usedvas tbe denominator in computing the proportion score. For example, 
the variable "correct ar&wers praised" was computed by dividing the total 
■^number of correct 4 answers praised by the total number of correct answers.^ 
The result Ils a proportion indicating the relative frequency with which 
a given teacher was apt v to praise students following correct answers. 

Since the proportions generally reflect combinations of the rates\ 
there was(£iason to expect similar stability coefficients for given * ^ ( 
N subsets of the data". However, this is not always t*m case; there were 
somV' interesting except ionsjand they will be noted as they occyr. 

Type of Question . Product questions are the most typical type of 
response opportunity, and the variable composed of the proportion of 
response opportunities which wer&^roduct questions (2)' did show moderate 
stability. However, the proportion of response opportunities which were 
process ^questions (1) showed even tyigher stability . These questions, 
apparently appear often enough to .allow, reliable Measurement , but teachers 
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may differ systematically in their frequency of asking process questions 

N • - * v - 

("Why" or explanation questions,) so that this type of, question was the most 
Stable across sections even though it was riot the most frequent. However, 
there was no stability in the proportion of times in which process questions 
were answered correctly (5), although there Was stability in the prpportion 

of .product questions answered correctly (6)\ ' This may reflect the^varia- 

f - * ' *■ * 

tion in the difficulty of process questions, in comparison Co the more 
factual product questions. For the. latter , the key factor is whether dr 
not the students have read and remembered the material and therefore 
product "questions are presumably easier than the mor^complex process 
questions which tequire reasoning. This instability may reflect sttfdent 
^differences in ability within the teachers 1 two sectipnsi 

* Neither studenp opinion (4) nor choice questions/ (3}'>were stable. 
<This was expected for opinion questions, which are infrequent and extremely 
variable in type and conteirt. Choice questions were expected to be more 

sfrtflSTe, based upon research in the early elementary grades. The fact 

• j t 

th^t they were not;in/the present study indicates again that this type 
of question may not\bV asked as much in the higher grades. 

Selection of Respondents . The five methods of selecting respondents 
. (9-13)' all showed some stability, including call outs by students. This' 

has been observed before (Crawford, Brophy, and Evertson, Note 8), and 

* .* * 

it indicates agairi that .measures like these reflect not only student 
activity but also the degree to which teachers encourage and allow such . 
activity, Teachers tend to be stable across- classes in the proportion 
of, student call outs that occur in their classrooms, apparently because 
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they communicate consistent expectations and exert consistent sQciali- 
zation pressures upon students in "this regard. ' 

Quality of Student Answers * ^The proportions of response opportu- 

nities^which were correct answers (19) were more stable than those for the 

Various forms of incorrect answers (20, 21-, 22), and ther proportions for 

student incorrect answers were more stable than those" for "don't know 11 

responses (21)-. However, the stability of failures to respond was higher, 

indicating that .even though the actual occurrence of this type of student 

behavior was infrequent, teachers tended to be consist etit across class 

sections. Possibly these results indicate that difficulty level of y 

questions remains stable, if we can aBsume that failure to respond (no 

response) indicates difficult questions and/or student ability or 

willingness to answer. ' 

Teacher Feedback to Answers. Most measures of teacher f efedbaclc to 

■« - — t 

correct responses (23-28) were stable. The single exception w.as "correct 
answers ,after which the teacher asked- a non-academic question" (25). The 
means for this variable in Table 9. show that this type of feedback seldom * .. 
occurred. However, while teacher feedback to incorrect answers (29-39) 
showed only three stable teacher responses [criticism (29); asking a new 
question (32) £ and giving process feedback (36)] , these responses were 

•IS r ' - 

lit" 

among those which occurred the least Qften. Teacher feedback to don T t 

- * *' ' 

knowV and failures to respond (40-48)^ showed only moderate stability 

for a few measures [repeating the question (41); asking a new question v~ " 

i • "*" v — ■ 

V ' 
(43); and asking another student (47)]. Again, examination of the means shows 

that asking another student occurred proportionately more than other types 



of feedback, both" for incotrect answers (38) and for failures to * 
respond (47). However, this type of feedback is stable only for 
"don't knows" and failures to respond. In part, this was due to 
differences in raw frequencies. ' Correct answers are more frequent 
than any other types of student response, and incorrect answers are ? 
more frequent thafi A don f t know" or no response. " However, these 
figures also reflect the fact that teachers are more predictable when, 
things are goi^g smoothly and according %o expectation. Curriculum 
outlines' and teacher plans are generally geared to obtaining correct 
responses and moving forward In the lesson, and oft^ii there is little 

or no specif ic-pre'parat ion for dealing with incorrect responses (Blank, 

t» • 

1973; Good and Brophy, 1977). * . ' 

• /• 

, Another interpretation of these findings is „that incorrect/ ' 
"don't know" and no response answers have a wider range of possible, 
feedback depending dpon the type of error the student makes, whereas 
correct answers, do not present such decision points for teachers. 
Instability in this case could reflect student differences and possible 
differences in ability levels between the two sections. 

the most stable measures of teachers r handling of wrong answers 
were those relating to criticism, asking a. new question, or providing 
process feedback, although the mean groportionsFwere very low for arty 

V 

of the above tesponses to wrong answers (.02, .05 and .lp respectively). 
The most stable teacher measures, in situations whfere the students < 
responded with "dort 1 1 know" or m&de. no response were those for repeating 
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the^question (41)., asking a new question/ (A3) , or calling on another 

student (47). These mean proportions were .08, .04 and respectively,. ' 

u * 1 ' - 

However* ^ general , • teacher sustaining feedback to incorrect (188) or 

'don 1 1 ^Jknow" and no responses (189) was not stable when various feed- 



\ 



b.ack strategies were added across categories. Teacher sustaining feedback 



\ 

£o' response opportunities (190*) in total was stable, however, largely 

because correct answer^ made up the major portion of academic response 
opportunities. ~ . ' 

\ • . 

•Combinations o^ categories v^. 

Combination^ of the major components' of response opportunities 

\ 

■ (selection, questions, answers, or feedback) were examined by creating 
variables which described the immediate precedent or consequent bf a 
single behavior. For example, the types of selection used to ask th6 
various types of questions were compared^ The rationale fdp looking 
at such combinations 6 is that context effects cap more* easily be recog- 
nized when a combination variable" does not follow the pattern expected . 
of the single variables of which' it is, composed. For example, as 

* • « X ■ 

discussed in *the, preceding section,, the data indicate that'the propor*- 
tion of response opportunities which wei^e answered correctly was stable, 
but £hat when analyzed for types of questions, only correct answers 
following product questions, w^s a stable varriable. This ^suggests .that 
the immediate precedent" of a ^e^avior is important to know a^oujt, since 
it establishes a context for ,th^ interaction in terms of type of select- * 
.ion, type of question, or type of arlswer which led to. the subsequent 
question, answer and /of feedback. \_ ' ' *<fc 
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Selection and question * TH^e data" on the combinations of type of 
question and type of selection of respondent (58-73) mostly reflect the , 
relative frequencies of the (variable^ used in the combinations.' Jn 
general, frequent and typical combinations showed moderate to high 

. V J . J 'v* » ^ 

stability, whereas the more unusuSl combinations* had very low stability 

v ' * - • 

(e.g. process question? which were answered by a student calling out 

(70) ). 

Question and feedback . While teacher praise of student answers 
showed stability for process, product and choice questions (74-76), the 
proportions of response opportunities which were praised for any type of 
> questipn 'are low (^16 for process, .10 for product, and .06 for choice). 
The Extent to whicji teachers do praise, then, is apparently fairly con- 
sistent across class sections. To the extent that teachers criticized 
at all, they tended to*do so for product questions (79). Again, the, 
mean proportion of response opportunities which were criticized was also 



f 



extremely low (.01).* % / m 

Repeating the question was stable across sections oftly in connec- 
tion with choice questions (82) , even though choice questions were not 

as frequent as 'other types of questions. This combination occurred 

• f 

t> ■* 
only 1% of the time,, on .the average! / 

. Simplifying- the question as^a feedback strategy to product questions 

(84) answered incorrectly was stable even though this only occurised 

2^3% of the time in .the average* class. It was "expected that simplif ica«r.f 

tion would Be most^appropriate, anft therefore . predictable^ for process*" 
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questions, which" frequently are complex and can be broken down into, 

easier steps. Nevertheless, neither simplifying nor asking new 

questions was stable a^. a. follow up to process questions (83% 86). 

The remaining data iti this section mostly indicate that other 

types of feedback are also stable when they follow product questions, 

but not for process questions. One possible reason is that since 

process questions vary considerably in difficulty and complexity, no 

single teacher response is always used by a teacher. On the other 

hand," it is possible that causes for error^ to product/question^- are. 

mor^ uniform, so that it is reasonable to expect the/ feedback,, in\ this 

situation to' be stable also. c • * 

Selection and Answer . Types of* respondent selection connected 

♦ 

with wrong v answers (111-115) * show 'that incorrect answers associ§ted 
with nQn^volunteers and with pre^elected-patterned turn students are^ 
stable across classes. Possibly this technique is' related to teacher 

jstfyle. Teachers may^use these questioning methods with non-resoonders 
in order to insure participation. Also, volunteers and students calling 

out are relatively unlikely occurrences unless students know the 

• ■ - . ■ * 

answer. <In any case, wrotig answers are less Stable under these condi- 
tions than they are when students are required to respond either as 
non-volunteers or in a patterned order. ** , %% * 

Selection and Feedback . Praise and criticism in different kinds 
ot response situations (125-129) do not always follow expectations: 
praise to volunteers and students who call^ out was just as stable 
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across class sections as pratse^to non-volujiteers (125-127). 
Critibifem to non-volunteers. (128) was the onl£ situation in which 
criticism showed any stability. Asking- simplified questions (137) 

and asking new questions (142) were also stable for non-volunteers, 

V~ 9 

. suggesting that teachers may systematically try to draw these students 
out and get them to participate. 

The data for integrating , student answers into the discussion * 
(149-153) showed generally higher stability than' those for most other 
teacher feedback reactions. The exception, was integration in pre- 
select patterned situations, which had a* nonsignificant negative 
coefficient. Possibly, the preselect patterned situation involves 
drills focused on getting the answers, and integration usually is ~- 
irrelevant and breaks the pace of the class. Most of the rest of ' the 
data for teacher feedback (154-174) indicate higher stability for non* 
Volunteer, volunteer, and call outs, compared to the two types of pr*- 
.selection./ This also reflects the frequencies of these types of 
selection*' , P 

Answer and Selection . Types of answers again indicate t;hat 
. preselect nonpatterned and non-volunteer response opportunities invol- 
ved more difficult questions £175-187), at least relative to the 
achievement levels of the students called on to 'respond. 

Student Initiated Questions and Comments . The measures dealing 
with student questions and comments and with teachers 1 reactions* to ' 
these initiations (191r237) showed mo^rate to high stability.^ 
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N V> These. meas 



measures included rates and proportions of such 
initiations which Vere questions vs. comments; the proportion called' 
out; those which wefte relevant; and those within^each of these 
categories .that the teachers responded to with criticism or other* 
types of feedback. Again, eyen though ostensibly these are pleasures v 
,o^ student behavior, the consistehcy across class sections indicates 
that' they reflect the degree to which teachers entourage and allow 
such behavior • By and large, teachers control the patterns of student 




initiations, although as will be discussed in Section III, the same 
students also tend to elicit similJr responses from, different teachers. 

Coefficients for variables relating td student initiated questions 
are generally higher than those ^or parallel variables relating t6 
m student initiated comments • This is likely dde to the fact that " 
student questions occurred ahput three times as often as did student 
comments and were probably based on much more reliable estimates.^ 
Private Contacts 

Student and teacher initiated work, procedural', personal, 'and ' 

social contacts showed similar levels of moderate stability. * This 

suggests that teachers are reasonably predictable In what they do when 

they are not conducting general class lessons, and also predictable 

concerning the kinds of 'student behavior that they encourage or aflow. 

This includes such teacher behaviors as the relative time devoted to 

each of the major types of personal contacts; the frequency of praise 

4 

and criticism in work contacts; the typical length of work contacts; 

- % ' : • 

approving vs. delaying vs. refusing student requests; and the quality 
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of feedback given to students during private contacts. Student 

* v 

measures include thl* frequency of initiation of contacts with the 
teacher, and of each of the subtypes involved. The rates of praise 
in student initiated contacts were slightly mor|> stable than tho§#"of 
criticism (240^241), but this was reversed in teacher -initiated 

j 

•contacts (256-257). • * 



Behavioral Contacts t ' 

Correlations across sections of student misbehaviors (268-33?) 
and teacher reactions to these misbehaviors were scattered, although 
perhaps higher than might have be$n expected. As with the data for 
call outs and student initiated private interactions, stability here 
indicates that the teachers wers somewhat predictable in the kinds of 
student behavior that they encouraged, tolerated, or eliminated, and 
also predictable in their reactions to misbehavior when it did occur, 
the stability coefficients for different types of student misbehavior 
mostly reflect the raw frequencies of these kinds of misbehavior; but 
there were more psychologically explainable patterns in the teacher 
response data. In general, there >was moderate stability in^h^kinds 
of reactions the teachers made to student misbehavior, and somewhat 
higher stability *in the relative effectiveness with ^(ich they dealt 
with it., ' 

Teacher reactions coded #s involving no error generally were 



stably and were by far -the most 
errors' they made (wheh combined 



jf request, and so were the* particular 
Across all kinds of student misbehaviors) 

3? •'' . 
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There was a very high coefficient for the measure of student misbehavior 

combined with teacher criticism and target errors (.86), suggesting 

that certain teachers consistently make target errors and other teacjiers 

c6nsistently do not. The same was <x\xk' f or timing errors, although s 

i _ 
the coefficient was not nearly as high! (.46). • * 

Measures relating particular types of student misbehavior to 

I . . * 

particular types of teacher responses generally did not -show stability. 

Probably particular types of student misbehaviors are not , consistently 

» 

associated with particular types 'of teacher respgnses. This probably 
is an instance where instability is appropriate, because teachers 
should individualize their management responses to particular students 
, and situations. The data for t^rpes of teacher responses across alf 
types of misbehaviors did show moderate to high stability, 'however, 
again indicating that teachers are predictable in the way ttfey deaJ 
with management problems. This is essentially what Kounin (1970) * 
repo.rted, and what we have seen in our earlier research. ' 
General Measures , 'I ' ' 

^£he last 21 variables in Table 4 d^e general proportion measures 
derived by combining data from many different contexts. The variables 
themselves reconfirm much of what already 'has been said: teachers are 

« 

moderately- consistent and predictable in their rate's of t*oth praise and 
criticism; in the proportion of classroom tijn^ ^evoted to public 
response opportunities vs. private contacts; in the types and frequen- 
cies of student initiations that they allow; in the frequencies with 
which they have to d_eal with misbehavior; in their frequencies and types 
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of ' non-academic contacts with students; and in the types and levels 

* ^ ■* 

. *• . » . » 

of feedback they give to students,*' " '-f 

. High Inference Ratings by Observers v 4 

I 

Classroom Observation Scales (COS) 

« i 

Two sets of high infereflfce ratings were completed by the class- 
room observers. The first was a set of 12 Classroom Observation 
Scales (COS) (Emmer and Peck, 1973; Emmer, Note 2) and included in% - 
• previous process-outcome and stability investigations (Brophy, Coulter 
--Crawford, 'Evertson, and King, 1975; Brophy and Evertson, Note 1). 



The^e scales were completed every time "the observers visited the 
class roomV and ratings were averaged within and* across oWserve^^^to 
arrive at a single score for the teacher. t In addition to the 12 
scales included in the original battery/ three additional -scales 
dealing with the relative frequencies of fact questions, explanation 
questions, and personal questions also were rated ovt each vi&ife, and . 
averaged to get single scores. 

The stability coefficients for these 15 tating scales %re shown 
in Table 5, The first 12 scales for the COS instrument all showed 
high stability, with coefficients ranging from .*73 to .86. These 
coefficients for junior high teachers teaching in different plass 
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sections during. the year are generally higher thar^ those ^foj^sfecond 
and third grade teachers -teaching r *in different contexts during the 
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<same year and in Similar contexts across two different years (Brophy, 
et.£l,.1975). « / 

The- three measures of level of question all showed significant * 4 
stability coefficients, but those for fact and explanation questions 
were- much higher than that for personal questions. The high. coef- 
ficients for fact and explanation questions fit in with the pattern 
* » • 

seen in the COS measures indicating that discussion of academically 

Sit 

relevant content is the most common activity in these classrooms. 

* *■ 

Personal questions 'are less likely to be seen and less stable in ♦ 
their occurrence, t probably because they depend more on teacher 
initiation and personal preference or style than fact 'or explanation 
questions, which are mainstays of questioning students or, conducting 
-discussions. 

The .earlier, investigation by Brophy, et^ al (1975) .revealed that 
all 12 of the- COS scales showed hi^h stability across context within 
the same year, but only nine of the 12 showed stability across years. 
The^ exceptions were teacher presentation, pupil to pupil% interaction, 

9 * 

and passive pupil behavior. Differences on the latter two variables * 
were attributed to changes in the cur ricului$, .made between the first 
and ^second year of observation. ' 

The present data indicate that the difference in students probably t 
was not the reason- for low stability, at least not it its own right. All 
three of these variables had very high stability^coef f icients in the 
present study, even though' the teachers wer6 deaiing^with different 
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students in the two class sections. This indicates, once again, that 
measures of student behavior 'are? strongly affected by the expectations ' 

and general socialization activities of the teacher, and that these 

ft * "i' 

measures reflect the teachers as much as the students. Apparently, • 
** * * 
teachers are more^ consistent within shorter time- spans in the kinds, of 

things that they expect arid/or tolerate from their students, so that 

comparable student behavior ^fs observed in different class sections 

seen concurrently . # It is , not •clear why pupil to pupil interaction 

^ * - ' m 

anaHpupil passivity* .were not stable across years in our earlier study, 

* ' : 

Apparently, though, the dif f erences <>have something to do with the 
teachers and cannot be attributed solely to different student populations 
Observer Ratings of T^aqha^ . In addition to the 15 COS scaies 

r ^ V • 7 

filled out on each classroom visit, the Observers rated the teachers 
on another 64 scales at the end "of tfieiyear. The* ratings of each two 
observers were averaged to arrive at a. % single score, for each classroom.. 
These ratings dealt with a broad range of variables, such as the 

appearance' of the roons-arid. classroom climate, but most are high 

. • ' ' « * '* 

inference judgments about teacher process behavior. Finally, there 
were some Judgments about general te'aching effectiveness and about % 
ove/all observer impressions* of tk^ teacher (would the observer like 




KJfeW© this teacher if they were in the grade that the teacher teaches?) 
As shown in Table 6, all 64' of the stability coefficients f^gg 
'these ratings were significant beyond the .01 level, and many were % 
extremely high. These gen§raJly higfi cprrelations probably indicate a 
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Insert Table 6 about 'here 

degree of halo effect operating when coders see the same teacher in both 
sections (as they frequently did), as previously discussed in the first ' 
section, although these variables were expected to show generally high ' 
-stability anyway; The only ones that did not have coefficients of .70 
or higher were the ratings of crowdedness of room* quality of teacher 
directions, variety of assignments, and 'consistency in giving feedback 
regarding se?t work and homework. Low stability for crowdedness of ■ 
room was* to be expected (some correlation was expected because crowdedr 

t 

9 

ness was more' a characteristic of school's than of individual rooms). 

However, the teachers' two sections did differ in crowdedness on 

* • 
occasion. » 
f 

The variables that had die* highest ^ability coefficients .were 
those for classroom management, affective characteristics, teacher 

awareness of the observer, teacher confidence, and the observer's, 

. * * 

Opinions of the teacher's overall' general competence and attractiveness 

as a teacher. These are not surprising.' They probably combine the 

most halo effect with the, most genuine stability across class sections, 

ft ■ X 

because they involve the most general and probably stably (at least 
in the short run) teacher qualities. 

Taken together,, these high inference ratings indicate that 
teachers look very similar in different class sections, at least .when 
teaching similar students in the same cpurses .in the same ^grades in 
the same school. The degree of stability observed probably is higher 



4 
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Xhan would have been expected on the basis of earlier research 

* (Shavelson and Dempsey-Atwood, 1976) . Some of this can be attributed 

to halo effect, but most of it appears to be genuine, indicating that 

the very low stability coefficients seeri in some earlier studies 

probably were due to the limited amount of data collected in each 

classroom, or to differences between classrooms in student composition, 

,j:ourse title, or organization. The present data suggest that parallel 

sections of th& same course given comparable students are quite 

comparable and would be good places in which to conduct research that 

requires matching of classrooms taught With different treatments or 
approaches. ^ 

/ Student Ratings of Teachers . Towar^ the end of the school year, 
the students in each class were asked to rate their teachers on, nine < , 



high inference ratings dealing with their perceptions of the teacher's 
competence as anydnstructor and affective orientation toward teaching 
and students. Correlations across class sections were significants 
beyond the .01 level for all nine scales, ranging from .56 to .75 
(Table 7). Like the observer ratings-in Table 6, these student ratings 
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suggest that teacher behaviors (or at least the impressions that teacher 

* * -- * **' 

behaviors engender) are ,s fable across comparable class sections -with 
different groups of students. However, the' coef ficients for 'student 
ratings are" not as high as those for observer ratings ; suggesting again 
that the observer ratings probably were -inflated by halo effects'; 

" ■ A 
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II. Subject Matter and Class Section Differences* . . \ 
for^High and tow Inference Measures . • .\ 

*The previous section dealt witfh the question of general stability 

of teacher behavior across two cl^ss 1 sections. Stability was* estimated 

1 - - ' " * • 

by 'correlating measures of each behavior for the two class sections. 

High correlation coefficients mean similar teacher behavior in each of 

1 » 
their classes. \ : , 

This section examines the effect of subject matter on , many of 
these same variables. The first part of this section presents" the low 
inference measures/ 'such as the rate and proportion scores computed for 
each teachet and for each class section/ ^The' second part 4 of this 
section will repiort results from the high inference rating ^sc^les^ 
described in the introduction (See Appendix A for .descriptions of each;, 
of these measures) . 

These scores were used as dependent variables in a series, of 
two-way analyses of variance which examined possible subject matter 
(Math vsT^iiglish) and class section (first vs. second observed 
sections) differences. ^ \ * 

Low Inference Measures . "* 

. * These data are reported in Tables 8 and 9, and -the variable 
numbers correspond to those in Tables 3 and 4 for comparison. Tables 
are. organized by presenting the mean rates or proportions for subject 
matter separately, along with the probability leyels if the differences 

- • ■ K * • ■ .* * ■ « . 

reached significanqe. Secondly, the^means for first vs. second observed 



sections are presented, with the probability Revels if tihese differences 
reached significance. The last column indicates^ the probability levels 
of any*subject matter by class .section interactions which were significant. 

§eventy-one variables reached^ significance for the subject matter 
comparisons, while only 44 did for the comparisons of the two observed 
sections'. The interactions between section and subject yielded 21 
significant findings, where 20 would be expected by chance. 
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. Results are presented by major subdivisions of the observational 
coding system which comprised trie low inference data set. These coding 
system divisions were constructed to address teacher-student interac- 
tions by the context in which they occurred. 
Public Academic Response Opportunities . 

*The first major section of the coding '^ystem recorded public 
response opportunities heard by the entirefclass (see Section 1, , • * * 
Appendix B for example of section of coding sheet) . These interactions 

were coded for type of questions, method of respondent selection, 

' * ' . ~ f 

quality of student's response, and type of teacher f s reaction to the 

^response. The relative stability of these categories has ibeen 

discussed in the previous section. \ 

\ • * . x 

Subject matter made clear distinctions among types? of questions 

'asked by teachers. English teachers used many' more opinion questions 

H 

and' slightly more product questions (i.e. fact question^ for yhich 
there is usually a single^ correct answer). Math* teachers posed more 
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•process questions- r the "why 11 type of questions requiring an. extended/ 

reasoned-through response. Choice questions- were ajso used, more by 

Eriglish teachers than math teachers*. Possibly .the nature of junior 

high mathematics, being the final attempt to lay a solid foundation 

* . ^ f 

of general- mathematics with students before going on to algebra,* 
geometry, apd trigonometry in high school— for the college-bound 

students n't least — could account for the use of process questions. 

* •> 

English classes, on the other hand, are possibly, 3~ more "appropriate,, 
forum for expression of students opinions, particularly in literature.. 
The official English curriculum of 'the school . system included six 4 
units of approximately equal importance, only one. bf which was % grammar/ 
'The others included: careers, mythology, the novel, the short 'story, 
and. folklore. * 

The way students were selected for response opportunities also 
seemed to be strongly related to subject matter., , Across- many variables, 

-the teadhers 1 style of preselecting and patterning their choice of£ 

' it » 

respondents occurred much more in English than math. By. this, we 
mean that the teaeher named the student who was to Vesp&ild before 

stating the question, and that the teacher proceeded around the room 

« * • 

in some orderly^ mannef — either down rows, every other student, or 
some othfer predictable pattern. Preselection has the* function of 

\ 5 ■ r - . * < 

allowing the student to be forewarned that this is "his"' question,, 
perhaps stimulating .greater concentration.. Conventional thinking 
In instruction techniques has usually held that this is counter- 



productive because students will relax" and tune-out if they know 
the- question will not be directed to them. However, previous studies 
(Brophy & Evert son, 1976) have indicated this type of selection to be 
positively associated with 'learning ^ains in the early grades, probably 
due to either equalization of response opportunities or reduce^' anxiety 
on the ^part of the student answering — or to a combination of these 
factors. This is the first time^ however, that we hav$ found indica- 
tions of respoftdent-selection to be subject specific. It is possible 
that some of the classroom activities for English are more conducive 
to fpllowing patterns- of response opportunities .than math activities. 

In looking at student responses, the data indicated that there 
were more correct answers given in English classes "than math classes. 
This finding is plausible since English is not as^ precise and objective 
a 'subject as math. There were also significantly ioaore incorrect answers 
in math. Since responses were coded as correct or incorrect according 
to the teacher T ^ reaction, a broader r'ai^ge of material could be consi- 
'dered correct in English. Possibilities? existed for students to 'be 

i A. ' ' 

coded as answering correctly in English for a .wide^r variety of responses 

In. addition, math^ teachers used, on the* average, twice as many process 

i 

questions as did English teachers. These require both longer answers 
and usually a verbal explanation of the reasoning process behind k < 



concept, making them more difficult to answer correctly^ * Math teachers 
were more prone to criticize "don't know's 11 or no responses from 
students, but criticism of any response seldom happened. /MatH' teachers 
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pushed for a response and a^so tended to integrate a student f s correct 
answer into the ongoing class discussion more often than English 

\ ■> 

teachers. Math teachers may have been more focused on specif ic« goals. 
Time Utilization 

As Dunkin and Biddle (1974) noted, contextual effects generally, 
have riot been considered adequately in teaching effectiveness studies. 
The coding system for this study addressed one ^aspect of this problem. 



by coding classroom format (Section 2, Appendix B) . This was T measured 
by indicating the number of minutes spen^in each format, suctTas 
minutes in independent se,atwork, transitions, or. class discussion. 



In these contexts math teachers tended, to spend more time at the 
board and in lecture; English teachers* lessons, conversely, were * 
characterized by. time spent on special projects, with advance organizers 
being used extensively to introduce^ a new topic. .This is t>oth logical 
and reasonable,- considering the nature of £he- two subject matters. 
.However, EiJglis^^eachers were coded ap spending more time in Resting. 



We ( suggest that this My. be due to the fact^that spelling tests were 

given on a routine basis, whereas math testing usually took the entire 

- * . r ' . , 

. class period and observers normally did not code during, this time. 

• * * * 

* * * • • 1 1 „ / 

4 ' » 

Student Initiated Questions and Comments 
* * Some "questions and comments during public interaction are initiated 

4 by thfe student rather than the teacher; they are public in nature, 

j**, • *■ 

meant for the entire dlass 1 hearing.. The data^agaih fell cleanly into 
.subject-matter categories, with "comment 11 variably in English and 
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"question 11 variables in math. In general,, ttje data indicate that most 
questions and coramfents were relevant to the' lesson content, with English 
teachers responding to more call outs and using more praise in their 
feedback. . ' • . 

English teachers may have been more anxious to fill silences and 
appear warmer and more -accepting oi their studepts, by praising more 
and accepting^ call outs as a means of" accomplishing this. English 
teachers also were not bound by a rigorous subject matter where there 
was no room for error. Their objectives wer^more generally to promote 
communication skills. * * 

[ 

Math teachers, gave more lengthy and process 'feedback. Math class 
seemed to be a place* f or attending to problen^-solving , tasks directly,., 
while English. class allowed more personalized input — hence, the greater 
incidence of comments. f Curricula 0 ^ould account for this, as English 
students, particularly when doing literature study and research prbjects, 
♦were encouraged /to relate .these to their- own lives rather than, simply 

' < / 1 ■ 

leajrri foundational skills, as in math. 

Teacher Initiatefi and Student-Created Contacts • ' 

f Student created contacts occurred in both math and English classes, 
but. those whicjx were content-related and respon4ed tp in a lengthy way 
occurred more in math. This appears reasonable since math content ** u ~ 

requires mepioriza?IoiKahd working through steps in solving problems, 

' . ^ • 

while student created contacts in English dealt more with procedural > 

or personal request^. A student's personal request made in math class' /' 

was more often denied or delayed than in English class, suggesting 
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more public and private- 'contacts for math students. Math teachers 
also tended to give more sustaining feedback jto. students who did not 
know the answers. • . " 

Behavi oral Contacts - « 

— ■ — — - ■ * 

The data indicate that there were more minor misbehaviors in" • 

English than in math classes. English teachers typically responded 

mildly, with some form of non-verbal intervention, such as a look*br 

by moving closer to the of/ender, or with a mild remonstrance ^hich 

we termed a "management 11 response. They were usually on target with 

their management, meaning that they^correctly identified the student 

dQing""tfcte misbehavior . ^ * ? x 

While\the overall occurrence of misbehaviors was* v lower in maA 

■ v ' , . ( • ... 

classes, thbse that did ocdur weias^Jis^ serious *irv nature aijd were. • 

\ ' *■ * ' " f - 9 * ^ « 

responded to\mpre strenuously By the tether, who more, of t^n critfcized , 

or threatened even mild misbehaviors* Iteth^e&chers also* made .more 

target^frors,' meanin^^hat they select Ji t^' wrong -'s^deSt to* * *► 

discipline more of requently. "4*" /\ * 9 

W • • • ' « 1 'fl v' 

of these reflected swings of only a few percentage points, 9[o that\x&iie* 
these differences were statistically significant, they wereXnot practi-, 

* • #V *' 

cally or meaningfully so. • The same* number of significant meat^dif f erenc^B 
ocdurred for each class section and in each section the saiiie types of \ . 
variables were thdse which reached significance. It might : have been 



"reasonable to expect more student misbehaviors, less teacher , sustaining, 



feedback, or fewer interactions for second observed sections becatfse 
they met later in the day and fatigue could be* a factor, "but phis was 
not the case. Examination of Table 1, shows thartr-most second observed ^ 
sections, followed rather closely after the first observed sections. 
Also, there were some^interactions between observed section and subject* 
matter but again there were no interpret able patterns, _Jti-summary , the 
data show marked subject matter differences but few class ^section 
differences which indicated patterns. This suggests that teachers tend 
to bje stable in their behavio^ across' different class sections but 
subject-matter differences are present and- clearcut. _ 

The picture^Vhich emerges is of a typical junior high math 
teacher being very businesslike and at tending' rather closely to the 
curriculum and foundations of general math. The cl^ssxoom emphasis is 
on acquiring basic number skills and und erstanding basic_mathematical ^ 
principles.. Process questions, process feedback to public and private 
contacts, keeping contacts content-related rather than personal, eliciting 
questions* rather than comments from student-initiated exchanges, integrating 
student responses into ongoing classroom process, and more frequent use 
of criticism for incorrect responses or inappropriate behaviors (although 
on an absolute basis it does not occur often), all suggest a rather 
.impersonal, task-oriented&environmentl # * - * 

English teachers, on the other hand, used special activities, # 
more personal" and opinion questions, praise, moderate behavioural responses, 
and encouragement and acceptance , of student" comments as techniques to , 
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personalize the subject matter. Junior high students were encouraged to 
relate 'the curricula to themselves personally through career units and 
discussion of issues raised in literature as they applied to their own 
lives. They generally are not acquiring basic foundational skills, as 
in math, but rather attempting to develop broader abilities and higher 
level "skills such" as researching, writing, and integrating ideas. • 

As previously mentioned , there was general stability between class 
„ sections; therefore, little appeared in the way of variation of teacher * 
b.ehavior but great subject matter differences did appear. It is possible 
that subject matter determines teaching style differences between sections, 
or that the individual's personality determines his choice qf occupation', 
and., therefore, what subject ''he will teach. Or, perhaps, the situation 
is explained by some interaction of the two explanations. *At any rate, 
these differences are likely to appear across subjects, and would be taken 
into, account in research that includes several subject matters and 
involves -attempts to generalize across them. * 

■ w . * ^ 

High Inference Ratings . - 

The second part of this see^on wiU discuss differences in subject 

r v * 

raatte^ and class period effects using high inference measures. Shavelsbn 
and Dempsey-Atwood fou^d these more^global ratings to be more stable, ■ ' 
thus we w'ili consider them' separately from the low inference coding of 
discrete behaviors. 

, • \ 

- The^first set of high^inf erence data to be examined are' from the 

Classroom Observational Scales (COS)/ The.se variables were among those 
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most heavily stressed in the development and applicatioh of classroom 
, observation systems. Two-way analyses of variance were conducted on the 
Scalers using subject matter and class section as classifying variables. 

These, analyses allowed comparisons between subjects for each of 
the high inference ratings. Only those variable3 for which the fin<}iitgs 
held across observations are -reported. Other variables significant by 
subject area for one observation, but not the other, have been listed 
in the tables, but no attempt has been made to ^xplaigj those at this 
point. It is expected that future hypotheses Will be generated from 
these data tp account for such "instability 11 , 
^ Classrobm Observation Scales S 

i 

Attentiveness of students, teacher presentation of subject matter, 
#• 

convergent, evaluative interactions, and questions with applications to 
students 1 lives were the only variables on which differences .occurred.. 
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The attention level of students was higher in English than in math. 
This might be explained by the teacher's style of presentation, since 
teacher showmanship was also rated higher, in English ^classes. Math 
teachers lectured more; the lectures may have been dlrected^to small 
groups Within the class (e.g. lecturing to those students who exhibited 
difficulty mastering a technique or understanding a concept, while other 

students may have been busy with other individual or group assignments 

.« * • .... * i 

" and still others may have been invQ^yed in peer tutoring, et£.). 
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Teacher Presentation of/Subject Matter . Math teachers utilized the 

teacher presentation method more than English £feacher's di,d (j><^05). 

Teacher presentations were observed during about >20% of the^time in 

matli classes, but # werl observed much less frequently in English, Much 

^S|^the material in tfte math classes was liktely to be f act-related f and 

likely to follow a logical sequence, 'In order for material t<5\be 

' factually correc tj ^nd in order to provide a model for student problem 

solving, teachers assumed a role of "authority 11 , or "expert in the f^eld" 

p^-fl|ithe other hand, English lesson content ^oay have been more flexible 

than «iat of math. 

Convergent evaluative interactions . Math teachers tended to strive 

more for "right" answers without probing than did English, teachers. 

Although the difference between subject areas is significant (£<_.05), 

, neither group tended to use this questioning technique with great fre- 
\ * v - ■ 

\ quency, - , > f , 

\ > s ' • 

\ Questions with applications to students lives or current events . 

A . ~ T7 " ~ ~ ~ 

Jnglish teachers tended to ask significantly more questions of this 
nature than di,d math teachers (£ <.01), probably bfecause math teachers 
adhered more strictly to the text and other prepared illustrations ^so 
tihat students learned first to so^lve problems in a commoh context that 
'can be uSted for later reference, Alsc£ it is probably assuried that' 
If the student 1 sounder standing of basic coricepts and princi]£Les is • 

I ° ^ < . I ■ , • < 

accurate, transfer of\that knowledge will occtf^ more readily. 
Observer Ratings of^Stiidents , . 

• The coder ratings of students consisted of 26 variables. .Only 
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ot\e variable from this scale was significant (i.e., sty4ent is usually 
*. - ' * * ' 

unhappy)/- Before the findings on this variable are discussed, some 

of the suggested' reasons for l^ck of additiojjgl^ignif icant findings ' * 

on this scale ^will be mentioned. Tiome of thlse^variables were expecteS 



to remain constant (stable) aSibss situations (e.g., shoddy appearance) 
ancMtfould' not be exj/ected to be changed -as a result of environmental 
changes. Assuming randomization of students xW.thih classes, it was also 
expeqtectethat other differences among^students would be balanced out 
and therefore ? not significant. This, should be the case for such* variables 
•as emotional maturity, achievement motivation, physical maturity, etc., 
so the lack of significant findings for ratings of students is expected. 
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Students were rated as more unKappy in math classes. However, 
this did not ref lect^extreme unhappiness. * Rather it probably represented 
a change toward a more sober mood required for independent thinking and 
problem * solving. , - * 
Ratings of Teachers * * ■ ^ 

Only one 1 of £he niije variables on these sealer deflected Significant 
differences across subject areas: "student feels comfortably? going to 
the teacher with a problem. 11 This finding raised the qdestidn of whether 
English teachers were' more student oriented than math teachers^ or whether 




the differences -in student pei^ep€iens ^of 'teachers were due to;jthe struo- 
turtug of ''teacher behavior by the curriculum. 
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Observer Ratings of Teachers 

' There were several significant differences by subject areas^ These 



were often related and could be grouped into the following general 
categories: ' - . 

% 

* - ** < * 
1. Differences in manner of presentation of jfcontext: 

' ; . - * * ' k - 

•Math teachers lectured more, used .blackboards more? 

* went to students during seatwoxk, and assigned .homework 

more frequently. ( ^ 

English teachers, on the other hartcl, .utf^d oral readings, 

1 drama, and various audio-vistal materials iJS their 
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presentations. ' , * 

/• * 

2*. ' English teachers tented to give^nore attention to thk 
^ attractiveness of the room, as 'if setting the stage'for' 

relaxed student participation in class. Also, English teachers 

S 

had greater flexibility in the materials .they psed to decorate 

their rooms. ' ' * * 

f ■ ■ ' ) 

S3. English ^teachers exhibited a ( demop^atic /leadership style '-and I ^ 

fended to nurture students ,moref\a mor^ authoritarian styl$. ^ ^ 

was inferred for math teachers. Again, this was possibly ' 

demanded by the* nature of "the material to be taught. 

I i \ * , 
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Summary of Subject Matter Differences 
The differences found in math and English classes , generally* fit into 
specific patterns whidh reflected the ©intent of the subject (e.g.,^ dev- 
elopmept of problem solving skills in math and facilitation of xommunica- 
tion skills in English) arid the teaching methods usually used in "the two 

jsubject areas (e.g., lecturing and demonstration on the blackboard ^to * 

V * ^ * ' " ' : * 

math classes and the use of oral readings and audio-visual "materials in' 

-English classes). . . - x * • # \ ^ 

^The differences Jiave some implications for research cqntrdls-in • 

situations, wheta process data«from different subject matter areas are" • 

going to be S&tapared. " The pacing and methods used in these two types 

? ' S . \ ; — - • m \ 

of classes .appeared to,be~*very different. It ±3 import&t to, recognize 

. m * 1 -V ' • • C * - • ' s 

that these fc differences were proBably. duetto the subject matter ancThot to 

the individual characteristics of the teachers. 

Generally, there were more similarities thanjiff erences found 

betweeji'math and English classes.- Where significant? differences were 

found they ^feldom reflected! "mean differences of great mag^jLt^de , except ' 

\ V ; 1 ' 

wfiere a given variable was pbserved in only one subject area»(£.gv, 

use .of drama in Epglish cjas^es) and not at- all iii*the ; other; subject 

r \ • - ■ • 

area. .... ' 



fche^ 



Differences for observed section^ showed ho meaningful patterns, 
<? . • - . * ' 

although dat*a from the Classroom Observation Scales ]( COS) showed 

significant .diiferente^ for. the second observed section, Aga±iv> ad 

•* * * 

previously mentioned, there was ^no^jre^son to believe t.hafi these 
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flnoings are anything but chance since most second observed sections 
followed closelyi^h€^first observed sections. Also, what interactions 
. appeared between subject ntftter and observed section' revealed no 



interpret able ^patterns • 
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III. Consistency , of Behavior of Same Student ^'-jC 
Observed in Junior High School ^Math and ** "* 

£ English Classes 

The purpose of these analyses was to examine the stability of the 

measures collected for tftfc subsample of 195 students observed in both 

.the math* and English classes. These students are referred to as the 

"overlap" subsample. The results reported here come from correla- 

0 

tional analyses in which each student *s paired scores were compared 
for -each variable for whicli^there was individual -student data to 
determine the stability of measures across the* two classes. Signi- 
ficant correlations indicate stability, which does not necessarily 
mean that students had the same^ score>in each class, but that 

. ] * , ' v * - : 

a stucTent's standing relative to the rest of the students was, about 
^ ; — . , - r • v 

the same* in either class. • ' ~" I >*' 

- ^ Another purpose of these analyses was to determine to what extent fl t 

individual student may affect the stability of classroom measures. 

• * * 

Variables which show h^gh ^stability acrdss classes can be said. to be 
subject to a student effect. Such variables are certainly 6ot out 
of the teacfiejr *s* cohtrol or^ influence, but they do reflect* classroom 



processes in Jtaich individual differences in students wjtll strongly 

- 1 ' ?/'/'• v ' \ y* r t\ ' f : / / ' t> ' 
dictate what happens. ~ m . 

*V - / " r { .* - - * f * - ' { " *~ \ 

The tne.asures .reported here Tiave beep discussed in previous 

sections, of this report tf " high-inferehc^ ratings and lay linfererice 

observational coding measures. Some of the data were collected for 



\ 



( ! 
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individual students and some were .collected only on teachers. The 
subsets which contain individual student scores, are those which will 
be reported here." 

Variables ,are reported as "stable" when they were co^rrQlated 

i 

highly enough to be significant at p <.05 . 

i * * 

~. * ' " 

Results 

Before- gres^nting those variables which were significantly stable, 
the unstable and nonsignificant findings will be briefly discussed-^ 

The tfnly variables which were significantly negatively correlated < 

across two classes were those examining the use df preselected patterned 

turn selection for public response opportunities. As &as discussed in 
, « * *• 

the previous presentation, this variablev showed strong subject-matter / 

differences^ which probably account for the negative correlations for 

\ 

♦students in different classes. -It is unlikely that any student factor * 
would account for vastly different amounts of this type of selection 
in ; two different classes, since it invplved'the teacher treating the 
entire gfcoup t in- the same, way • ^ " ^ . 



/ / Insert Tables, 14418" about litre ' + * 

* r , 

. : ~- ~ ~ . "j v . * 

Nonsignif icant variables /"were 1 , in general, those for which strong,' 
1 subject matter inf luences vereA f oiii^d, althou&M the /influence was not 
strong enough to yield significant 'negative correlations. These were* 
variables measuring the type of questions asked (whether process,/ 
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product, choice, or opinion) and the difficulty level of the questions 
(whether correct or incorrect); for t these variables, the math teachers 
* ;asked. more process questions and students gave more incorrect answers in 
matfi classes. The type of feedback given by the -teacher also was not 

f — r * 

stable for overlap students with the exception of some instances of 
integration feedback and process feedback. 

The types of misbehaviors for which students were corrected were 
nonstable with the exception of two "types- of misbehaviors related to 
disrespect for the teacher. The more "severe types- of teacher reactions 
were^not stabl^j^ although the use of. milder correctiQns was, stable. 
This may reflect consistent teacher treatment of'students who do not 



Be serious behavior problems , 



L „ 



Four**ways of classifying the stable variables will be' presented. , 

\ First, the extent to^which a student functioned as an independent, tagc- 

, ^ \-< 
oriented worker wasfey highly stable characteristic. This is supported 

by several general ratings #r the students, such as achievement motiva- 

tion, ad'ademic performance, and record of turning in homework on time. 

/ f f / " * ' " ' ' "V ■ r ^ f ' ' 

Good, students in one class tended to$£e good -students in the other. 

Second, the extent to which ttie student initiated his or her 

invQlvement in. interactions was highly stable. For example, tfte /types f 

of selection for public response opportuniViesrwhich were .stable. were"/ 

i , m> } ' , . | 

student volunteering to answer and student calling out the answ^fc. * 

* ' * 1 » ' • / *r ^ . 

The rate of student initiated .questions and comments during a 
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discussion was higlily stable across classes, as well as the ratfe of a 
•student's initiating a private contact with the teacher (such as 
calling the teacher over during seatwotrk, or going to the^teacher's 
desk)* ' Reflecting this same characteristic are the kinds of teacher 
initiations wit^h the student. Being selected for a public response 

opportunity as a non-volunteer and being approached by the teacher for 

• ' " < to 

private interactions were measures which showed high stability. 

Although measures of teacfier behaviors, these variables probably reflect 

teacher responses to student differences: if the student needs contact 

with the teacher (i.e. is not on task, is not getting practice by 

^answering questions) and is not goirfg^to initiate that contact, then 

the teacher must make^the effect. > * / 

Another indication of this characteristic is the proportion of 

public cfii^tacts to private ones, which wa^J^lso stable. The same 

students in both classes are hear3^mo£i> often by the rest of the class. 



' ' > j "The high-inference ratings of the o^rlap students- are consistent 

with this pattern of results. Classroom observers' raW^ngs of the 
students in their two classes on the factor of "outgoing, ' sociable, 
and happy with peers and "teacher" was highly i^table. All r of these 
results jtonsidered together indicate, that stud4nt willingness (knd/or '* ^ 
- ^ capacity) to initiate his or her own interactions is a stable 
^ characteristic, not , k str,ongly affectec^by subject matter differences. 

> A third pattern notable in the results is the consistency of the 

quantity and quality o£ teachey-sfrudent contacts The papers on 

■ . . - T 
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•subject-matter differences suggested several ways in which the types 
of -'questions and activities ar^e influenced by the demands of the 
subject matter* but the overlap analyses presented here point out that 
sttident differences are also quite important in determining the nature 
of teacher-student interactions. • , ( 

Overall, the rate of any contact with the teacher, fates of public 
academic contacts, behavioral contacts, student created work contacts, 
procedural contacts, and social contracts' were all stable. When * 

proportions, of types of contacts are examined, those which were work- 

/ 

* i 
related, non-work related, or behavior-related were stable. Looking 

just dt student-cheated contacts (student: initiated private contacts 
with. the teacher), the proportions of .these which were contentjrrelate^ 

* and which \^ere procedyre-related were stable A although there were aisp 

subject 'patter differences between content related and procedure related 

contacts by students. (There were more of the former in math classes, 

'anql more of the latter in English classes . ) 

These findings suggest that a student who stays on-tafek and doe^ 

! ' i i t } ) > ) 

"not misbehave in oile class is likely to be about, the same in another* 
Likewise, a student .who often needs to^question the' teacher on , the j 

page number of an assignment is as likely to need guidance in a math ,£lass 

v ' * i f - I . ' * - 

as -in an English class, or at leasit his on, her standing relative to" 
the rest of the sample will be the same. Tffe content of the .lesson 
clfanges', but^the student's concerns (i.e. work, procedures, or 

. * -v * \ ... 

misbehaving^stay the same. 



A fourth way of classifying the stable variables is to consider 
the tone of the interactions described by them.' This can be measured 
by looking at both student-controlled variables and at teacher- 
controlled variables which probably reflect' reactions to student 
differences. 4 a 

Teacher feedback to answers or requests is an example of the 
latter. The proportion -of the time that teachers offered integrative 
feedback of pr.ocess feedback rather than perfunctory feedback to .a 
student's answer was stable for several variables, although not in all 
instances. This is' interesting because subject matter differences 
wer^also noted for these measures. For example, even though integration 
of. a student's answer is less ldkely to happen in English class, students^ 
who receive the greatest amount of it in fenglish are also likely to receive 
the greatest amount of it in math, compared to other students. On an abso- 
lute scale, they will receive more in math than in "English, -due to 

subject matter influenced. . . 

*■ , 

" \ >e • * 

t , Providing more elaborate, feedback- to some .students may represent 

teacher willingness to take soma ^tudents 1 - answers more seriously . tha^ 

others, but 'it ; is e also likely that th^Ls is> a reflection ,o$ the quality/ 

of the^ answer itself , it\ that some students may^ consistently give bettery 

mo^ret; appropriate answers. ^ m , , ^ 

The rate of academic criticism and the* proportion t>f teacher- 
afforded work contacts given criticism were also stable evaluative 
.feedback variables, as was the proportion of behavior contacts in > " 
^ hi \M& 6 fc ^ Cher 1 elivere d f mi" correction (coded a*> "management" '< 
Jehaviqr). Agajn, ; these Results can be interpreted either as -teacher 7 
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* 

attitudes toward students or as reactions to the* student behaviors 
\ox a combination tit the two), but the importance of this finding for 
this paper is that the behaviors were stable. The students tended to 



receive elaborate or perfunctory ^feedback, criticism, and mild rather 

than more severe behavioral corrections to about the &ame "relative de- 

gree in eacl\ class. Again, however, the absolute amount for any stu- 

dent might be affected by the subject matter/ / 
* • •*'«,' 

The student-controlled behaviors which were stable and which reflect 

' 4 

the tonal quality of interactions with % the teacher are primaTily-^ref lected 

* ** 

in tfhe types of misbehaviors occurring,* The proportions of all* mis- 
behaviors which were "sassing and defying the teacher" or. "baiting the 
teacher" were stable. The students exhibiting these behaviors in one 
class also did so in the other,* Overall,' the rate of "aversive/ dyadic 
contacts was stable, and the rate, of "reinforcing" dyadic contacts ap- 

^ . ' ; J> 

proached significance I p - ♦•0'6), indicating that the extent feowhich 
q. student had pleasant, neutral, or unpleasant Contacts— was stable from 
class to cl&s^. «, . . % 

» High- inference/ ratings yhich ^are^ relevant to the .tone of int£r- 

- - {. & ' ^ 

actions' and which were stable were observers^ ratings of "antisocial 

• • / t . 1 •• / 

tendencies,^ emotional, or behavioral problems 11 * an<k teacher ratings of the 

-> . **** • m 1 

students as "would want student in class : again" and "students behavior* in 
class," These suggest that the student strongly influences the tone of 

his or her interactions, ■ '*[ 

, -.>.;* , 

Th'e picture that emerges, then, is one of students being treated with 
relatively the same amount of warmth, acceptance, and respect in each 
class, and affording the same relatively to each' of the teachers he or 
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she.has* One might expect, then, that, the student ratings of teachers would 
reflect this and also be stable, but that was not tl^e case. Only two 
of nine scales were stable: "Studdnt feels comfortable going to the 
teacher with a personal problem 11 and "Student learned a great deal in this 
class 11 . Ratings of the teacher's competence, Interest in the students, 
and student's desire to have the teacher again were not stable. * 

Another study Conducted by the Correlated of Effective Teaching 
Project, the- Student Attribute Study, yielded results which are very 
similar to these (Brophy, ,Evertson, Anderson, Baum, and Crawford, Note 9). 
That study f caused on behavioral correlates 1o£ students who were ranked 
by their teachers as being consistently higtr or lofw on several scales.. 
It was gerferally found that students who were seen positively were 
seen that way on almost every measure, and likewise for the student 
ranked low on^uch scakes as achievement potential, persistence, ( * 
cooperation, etc. Even though this study was done with elementary 



students, many of the same patterns of behavior which distinguished ^ 
thfe "top" from-'the "bottom" students are' those same types'* of be^havi^rs 



Vhich were stable for the overlap students:., public vs. ^privatfe contacts, 
and general tone of teacher-student interactions. . 

f 

In summary, several student characteristics and classroom processes 
are seen to be stable across two classes of different subject matter.* 
In any specific ^ituation, these characteristics may be moderated by ^ 
the demands of the subject or individual teacher ^influence. On the 




whole > howeveT, certain kinds of ^tudent behavior and student 
characteristics were stable across classes^ meaning 'that the student 
relative standing was the same., regardless of teapher or subject 
matter. 




Discussion 
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Using a box score approach for categorizing across the studies 

/ Surveyed, Shavelson and Dempsey-Atwood concluded that tocher 

* , • •> «» « 

presentation, positive and neutral feedback, probing, and claggroom, 
management were moderately stable ; that the stability of content 

'« v 1 

presentation, motivational skills, expressive teaching style,' 

affective style, classroom administration, and teacher individualiza- 

tion was unclear because some variables ^showed good s?tability**and 

others Mid not; and that the stability of teacher questioning, negative 
i •* • • 

feedback, student-centered teaching- style, interpersonal behavior • 

* . *. * 
the degree to which the teacher followed prescribed procedures, 'and 

_ ■ ind^rect^%eacher^pnt^ol of the classroom was - Very ^ w. 

- * - These are interesting suggestions that will be considered, but 

we do not believe that the "data upori, which they are based were strong * . 

\ • r . 

enough to justify considering them a§ Rypotheseg. In many studies, , - ~ s 

the length of the observations us&d to generate the raw data was so ' * / * 

, '-limited asf to call into question any attempt to assess stability! and ' * >/ r> 

, « ip other^ known "differences jLn the contexts in wh4.ch_di^f ei^ent measure- •* 

a . *ments*were taken call into question the' very expectation of stability/ 

Also, the research setting^ varied widely in.-genpral level, subject, * * * V" 

^ ^ *• ■> * 

», * • • _ ■ . - « 

J^ji,/ . matter, number and typ'e of tochers included,; ty^es of behavior measured, 

5 k .* • ) # * X , , 

°— and types' of scores used. - * .V* ,* . <A 

*^ — • ; / v . * . ^ . y 

' « Among the variables found to be least stable in this study were ** % 

* . * ; ^ «* * * * :; 

the difficulty level of questions, the' types "of feedback following ' 
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» wrong answers, praise to students ..in private contacts, \and the 




Or. 



percentage of total time* devoted to ^tuden^response opportunities 

in public settings* This includes tThe Variable of questioning * 4 

mentioned b,y Shavelson and Dempsey-Atwood, arid it includes elements 

of student-centered teaching st^J^ and in&irect taacher control as 
■ - 4 • ^ * v * ■ ' . 

• $?ell. However, .the other variables/ included in this" report do^not 

■» * v •» • 

appear on this- list** a$d, .in general, there is not much correspondence 

.between* the two lists*. . n* # ' Z * a y 

/ * * f \^ " 

In general, the "stability 'coefficients presented here f *areYmuch 

. ' ' • ' . " * ' ' < 

, higher* than wotild be exp'ectiAd on the bas'is 'of previous research * x 

('Shavelson. and Dempsey-Atwob^f, 1976), and -fiigher %han those obtained 
i * i* t y 

. v - v 

in- our own "earlier work using similar observation instrumentsvin 

' : *. . \ .. • ' ~ • * ^ 

second and third grade classrooms (Brophy, Coul'trer, Crawford,*. 

.IJvertsop, and King, 1975; Brophy, Evertson, Crawford/ King, and Sepior, 
„Nqte 2; Crawford, Brophy, and Evertson, Note 3). , This, seems attri-j 
butable to 'the fact the* two class .sections observed for. each teacher 
. we 



re^aught to. students-^at^he same 'grade level in "tfTe-^am^school 

taking the same course, . and ■ ttf the fact that a^great tieal .of data were 

- - J * 
collected in e#ch classroom (an average of 20 hours) . The high Gompa- ^ 

rabiiity of class sections had the, ef ^e^t offfhatching classes-6n a 

»gr<»at many^ contact variables, leaving only random differences' in stifdehf 

Composition!, Even hei^e, .the potential for such differences toas^X , 

* w - * - * 

minimized,' because the students were^in the same grade in thfe^satne 
.school. Many of the studies reviewed by Sh'avejson and Dempsey-Ajtwood 
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^\ (1976) used class sections that were known^to be different (often 
^"^^ n deliterately structured to 'be different) in one or more 

fundamental ways. This may be the primary reason for the generally 

1 * ft. 

low stability reported in these stucjies. 

The present study -.shows that more thorough sam^ring reveals many 

^iow, inference measures to be quite stable across class sections, but 

^ . 'it also shows that' the problem of inadequate sampling 'does not go away 

^ W y^riables that dppear with low frequency. The * frequency with which 
1 . • / * * ' % * * • 

^^artidular process behaviors occurred was )x^iej)f the strongest single 

^tfetermnants of ^stability coefficients, , although there were some excep-^ 

* -< tions. Even' in fehis study, a great many process behaviors did no.t 

*^—ggP eaT of ten enou g h to allow .reliable sampling. Many of these variables 



probably are not important enough'to warrant serious anfi' extended ]~ - 



study. Those that are will have 'to be studied with methods that 



. artplfically produce the behaviors* more frequently and* perhaps predic- ' 

* ' > -ntmu r'* ' 



^tably^so that they can be observed often enough to allow statistical 
# * *i 

*. " . * ^ 

/assessment. * * • • 

9 One .way to )b this 'is* to -assemble "case stiidies" that could be 

' m 

analyzed later as part of a* single sample; This method would preserve 
* the naturalistic character of the interaction samples, although doing 
it would require^ a good deal of advance information ^out what 
aspects of situations should be recorded for preservation. An alter- 
native method would be tc^roduce situations experimentally by mani- 
•pulating- teacher behavior to see its effects on students, or manipu- 
lating student behavior to observe its effects on teachers. 'Here* it 
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Would be important to see' that the subjects <did not know the ^ < 

\ . • > * 

hypotheses (or,, ideally, even the variables of interest)* .These 

v <. . - 

"pethods would produce a gr£atr g<ain in efficiency or control, but at 
the cost of naturalistic realism.* This might not be a- problem for 

r ' 

variables dealing with instructional "techniques (what should the 
"teacher do if the student originally said !, I don T t know, 11 and a N t • 

\ - ' • ' ..... 

prompt; Tias failed .to elicit a response?), but the o loss in*realism ' 

might be too seriqtis to overcome iri investigations of variables 

having to do with classroom management techniques (what should the 

teacher do if two students who are fooling around hav£ not respbnded 

tb instructions telling them to .get to work?-) ¥ 

The present data confirm previous findings that high inference % 
• • 

ratings yield higher stability coefficients than scores from low 

inference coding? .This should not be taken to imply* that high 

inference ratings are preferable, -however , for several *teafeons. 

First, high^inference ratings generally deal with broad* and often 

covert aspects of classroom process, in contrast to the more specific 

and overfly behavioral aspects included in low inference coding. One 

implication of this is that high inference ratings should be more 

'stable. Fof certain variables, they may be the method qf choice, 

'*> > 
b:ut. other jjariables (feedback to student enswers) cannot be rated 

validly with high inference scales, although they can be counted 

•.*'*• * > 

accurately with low inference methods. Also, high inference ratings* 

t ' 

implicitly assume that dertain teacher characteristics are or should 
generic, but as knowledge about context effects increases, at is be 
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coming clear that .few s profcess behaviors* are truly generic. Most ' 

" " ' 
vary (probably appropriate^ with context (Brophy and Evertson, Note 

/In addition to this* conceptual problem, there is also "the « 
.question, of validity. High inference ratings are frequently .distorted 
by halo 'erfects, personal biases, instructional set. and many 'other' 
: influences that inflate measures/ of reliability but erode validity." 
Aspects of this^were seen in* the present study: observer ratings 'on 
64 scales covering* great variety of aspects of teaching were more 
stable across class sections than student ratings of nirte general ' 
tether' characteristics. Students saw the teachers only within -one- 
class section, but 'observers often saw them in both class sections," 
so that the stability in observer ratings probably was inflated by '' 
*halo effects' somewhat. This will be checked further by examining 
the stability of the ratings done on a .given teacher bj only two 
observers versus those done -by s three or more observers; '* 

In general, though, the stability seed in -this study w4s quite 7 / 
impressive. Among other things, it ■ implies, that- the use of parallel' . 
class sections taught by the' same* teacher 'would* allow a great deal -of 
lo^trol over extraneous variables in studies! -which compared treatment^ 
Tftere w P uld be serious, contamination ■ problems ,. here , of course', because 
"the same teacher' would be asked to do one thing in one section and 
another thing, in another section. However, if two positive treafflenttf 
(rather .than one treatment' arid a control procedure) were involved so *' 
that th „ e teach ? r could concentrate "on* doing one'set of-things in one ' - 



class and a different-* set of, things in the other class, the result / 

could be an excellent opportunity to observe the specific effects of * 

f » t 

each treatment, % * 

Thfe contrast between the relatively high stability seen here vs? 
, other studies shows that stability in process measures can be achieved 
With enough observations and enough control over context variables, . 
but it also illustrates the futility of expecting all process measures 
to be stable.^ This wiM happen only if investigators confine them- 
selves, to the most frequent and typical (ahd'usually uninteresting) 
behaviors, „ 

• As we have noted elsewhere (Brophy and Evertson, Note 10), 

* * 

ultimately the sqJLutfon. to stability/generalizability concerns lies 

in learning more about context effects on process measures and process 

outcome relationships, and about how to accommodate such effects in 

improved research designs. If this is- accomplished, the stability/ 

generalizability. problem could disappear. 

One issue which has not been addressed in this repojrt is that of 

the role of stability in individual teacher effectiveness* Most 

'researchers recognize -and agree that flexibility i$ likely to be a 

« * v ~ • 

vital component in teacher BtehaVior and that tailoring teaching inetrhod* 

to the demands of the classroom is appropriate behavior. If* so, one 

should' fexpect y*6rtaiir effective teaching behaviors to be unstable, 

A future Veport from this study will examine the stability scopes of 

individual teachers from clusters of empirically preselected behaviors 



•j 



A 



knd relate* these to student outcomes . in order to determine • the 

.. • \ \ . ' \ . ] ' " 

conditions under "which consistency is effective and under what 

\ 

conditions consistency fails to meet individual meeds and may have a 
detrimental effect on pupil outcomes. 
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Appendix A. 'Description of Data Subsets 



The data presented in thjg^ report are derived from, several /^ub" 



r 



sets of the Junior High Study. The following is a list of the subsets 

used, a brief description of ea£h, and an indication of the report ^ 

^ — *• 
sections where they wilj. be discussed.- • , . 

> 1. Classroom Observation Scales (COS) : a set of twelve *fcifgh- 

' . * • " * ' ' y ' 

inference five-point scales of teacher and student classroom behaviors.^ 

Included also are 3 types of questions and 4 factor scor.es from the 

' \" . ; 

factcfr analyses. Results from this subset are discussed ,*iri Sections 
land II. / / * / . \ 

<*» 2. ^Observer Ratings of Teachers : a sut>set*of 100 .high-infer- . 
ende five-point scales on which teachers were rated at the. end bfvthe 

... m V/> <-/- • • 

year by the two observers who had seen the teacher throughpu-t- the 
year. The two sets of ratid& per teacher were combined af uhreli- 
able .variables* were' dropped. Results from this subset ar6 discussed 
in Section? I and II. * • 

3. Observer Ratings of Students ; a subset of high-inference 

• ^ < ' I • 

data Consisting of twenty-five five-point .scales^ each of the two 

/ 

observers^ cellecting data in' a particular class rated target students 
at the end of the year. One variable was dropped for lack of reli- 
ability and the rest? which were highly reliable, were combined to 
give, one score per student. Results from this subset are discussed 
in Sections I, II, and III. . 
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."4., Student Ratings of Teachers : a sub^set^df high-inference data 
consisting of all students in each observed class ratitig their teacher 

t 

on^nine five-point scales. 4 Results from this subset are discussed in 
* - » » • 

Sections I and JI. • . 

.5, Time Utilization ; as' a portion of the lew-inference coding * v " 

.i 

system, classroom observers kept v an account of the number of minutes 
teachers *utilized various teaching formats. These were calculated as' 
proportions of tot'ai teacher controlled time. Results from this sub- 
set of data ar^ discussed in Section II. 5 • 
6. Teacher Ratings of Students : a subsets of high-inference data^ 
consisting, of fivje ratings of each target student These were done on 

> V 

five point .scales from (1) low on the behavior to (5) hi^n on the 



^behavior . 

7 . ■ Low Inference Observational *Codijng System Proper tio^g and 

^ ' : • " ' ~ 7 ) . - 

Ra^es: each behavior coded in the low-inference coding system was 
individually J^llied^and summed and these* fxequencie^^lelded two .types 
fjtmof scores: (1) rate scores, for which frequencies were dividdtf by ' 
number of minutes of observation, thus giving an index of the absolute 
rate at which certain behaviors occurred* ('such as correct answers per 
50 minute class^perioci , and jfl) proportion scores for which raw %t< 
f requencies' were used* to indicate the relative amounts of various 
behaviors (such as the proportions of correct . answers of -all answers 



swers 



given).. Results from these subsets are discussed fly Sections I, II, 
and IIL. ' - • ' ■ - J ' ' 
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CONtEMT -FOWAATS 



English 



Spelling 

test * 
activities 

Grammar 

punct-cap _ 
r sent. scuc. 

paragraph 

parts of sp._ 

Literature 

♦read stories 
other 

Composition _______ 

Drama ' 



Math 



(Plays^skits, mime), 
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Other 



(Specify 
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whole 0 f s_ 
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decimals 
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Geome t ry 
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Other, 
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STUDENT** INITIATED QUESTIONS & COMMENTS 



CHLD # 
M F 



Q 
u 

E 
5 



IS 



I 

R R 
E E 
L L 



I N 

G A F P 

N C D R 

0 P B C 

R T K _S 




CLASSROOM FORMAT 



PEER TUTOR 
*SM GRP/TC _ 
SM CRP/NTC 
BOARD _____ 



IND SEAT 



TRANSITIONS 

BS _^ 



GROUP DISCIP 
LEC/DEMO 
*DISCUSS . 
DRILL' 



-o 



7^: 



XT 



SPECIAL 



ORGANIZERS^ 



LOST TIME 



IND SELF-PACD 
OUT >• 

TEST 

OTHER . 



PEER WTOR IDEHT. 



H /vWr 




-'-xT- -v- 

8_£ 5: 
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sch6ol 



I; 

DATE: 



'TEACHER 



OBSERVER 



, START 
STOP 



PAGE 



OF 



^EN'L CUSS 



SHALL # ORP, 



M 

a 
w 

04 



CIILD * 



STUDENT\ CRKATED CONTACTS 
Inaud 



WORK 



C P 

0 R 

N C 

T D 



B L 
R 0 
I N 
E G* 

F ' 




3^- 



D F P 
E D C 
LBS 
A K S 
Y 



PERSONAL 



G D 

R E 

A L 

tf A 



T Y T 



MEMBER 0's 



TEAGtifcR INITATED CONTACTS 



Behavior List 



0 • Nor observe^ 

1 • Ind'. Jyp. Inipi 
2, ** Socialising 

3* - Late 

4 - Disrupt* 

5 - SaVa/Defy* 

6 - Vagg* 

7 - Pagg* < 

8 - Leave* 
f - Contraband* 

10 - Bait* 
U - Sleep* * . 
12 - 





78 
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* „' Table I. Time Differences between the Two Observed 

Sections of Math and English Teachers 1 Classes 




observed sections 



in' Xhe morning . 

. Orie morning section; 
, , one afternpon section 



Math 



14 



English . 



19- 



16 



Both observed sections 
in the afternoon 



4 ' ' 



Intervening classes 
between the two observed * 
•sections: 



>None 



%2 





7 
10 

§ .5 



"4 -Ar* rf 



16 

'10 



■* - - 

9 



83" 



Table 2% Correlations across Class Sections for Content* Formats 
.During Matjh and English Classes 



Math . 

•1. Four functions: whole rtumbers 
2. Four functions: ' fractions 
v ; 3. Four functions: decimals . 

4. /Percentages 

5. Geometry Jl 
6.. Algebra 
7.- Other .• O 



.88** 
< .go** 

.88** 
.66** 

r 

.87** 
- .75** 
.53** 



•f 



* English 

8. Spelling testes 

9* Spelling activities 3 % 1 • 

" 10. Grammar; punctuation, ' : ^apitalj|^ition l 
* •* 

■ 11. Grammar: sentence structure 

,.12. Grammar: -paragraph stydy - - 

■ * * • 

1-3. Gramm&r.:' parts of speech , * ' 

V , , . ' • 

- L4. Story reading * < r . <- •* 

15. ' Other literature exercises A 1 

16,. *'Composition»^xercises . - 

* ' 4 

v • . ■ ^ / ' - ' i 

• 17. Drama exercises < " ' 

• • ' - • • ■ '« 

.18. Vocubulary exercises . •• . 



Other- 

- X '- 



. 4 



4&. ■ 



' 29'(Math) 
' '-• ; M_=. 39 (Engli'sh) 



Ny79** 

,80,** ^ 



„.72** 
' .66** 
.74**. 
«(, . 88***' 
f .82**' 
' ' ..76** 
!.;78** 
'•• ,41** 
.- ,77** 



.85**-' 



) 



Tat4e 3: Correlations across Class Sections for Rate Measures from J 
* ' ^J^Low Inference Observational Coding System 1 * %0 

Rate of : * ' 



* 

1. Public Response opportunities • , 

2. Process questions 

J3. Product questions < ** 

4. Choice questions 

> , . / .jig" " 

5. Opinion questions ™ 

Preselect^pat turned type of selection 

7. / Preselect non-patterned type of selection 

8. Non-volunteer type of selection ■ - 

9. 'Volunteer type o£ selection/ 
10* Call-out typ*e of selection 
XI. Correct answers 

12. Incorrect answers * ' 

13» "Don't know" answers, 



14. y£j*$v 



ponses ^ , 

15.. StudentAinitiated ^questions 
„ 16. , Student-Initiated comments . 
\ 17. Academic prais4 \ 
* d8. x Academic criticism ' ; 



19,* Student initiations evoking a negative -teacher response 



.83** , 
.85** 
.81** . 

f 

.51** " 
.56** " 
\5A** 
-J&** 



. 69** 
>76** 

'.83** 

r 

«. .83** 

i 

• . 76** 
; .56** 
".'36** 
.44** 

.:.58** : 
. 734*", . 



* 37**^ . \ % , * a 



20: >2otai sustaii^g -'feedback/ 

21; ^Sustaining f eedjbacfc. given yrong^answers in aca^emie^ 
f>r response opportunities cohtefct^ y l J * * * 



.81** 

.;82** - M ' 

/: < * . , 
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Table 3 (fcont.y , / »• 

22.. Sustaining feedback given "don't know" -or no response 
in academic response opportunities contqjtt * * 

< 23, <Total dyadic contacts, # £ • * 



24. Public 



25. Studen 

26. Teacher 



c ariflprivate work 

-/- c ' 

nr initiated work'c 
c initiated wojrk contacts • 



contacts sought by student 
contacts which are content related 



2?. "^Student- initiated tfork contacts which 'are procedure related 
/ 28. Teacher initiated contacts wfyich-are procedure r^Lated 



29. Student initiated contactSr-fehat-are personal # 

30. Social contacts that' are ^student initiated' 

• - • ) \ 

~JT. ^ociaJL contacts tnat are teacher, initiated 



32. 



Private student-initiated contacts 

• \ , 

33. Private teacher initiated contacts 

34. Total behavioral contacts 



- 1 : vS*. 35.. Behavioral criticism, and -threat*.; ' J 
< '36. Mild misbehaviors 



37. Serious misbehaviors • 
* 38. Total reinforcing' dyadic contacts 
39. -T|?tai ^aversive ^yadj^contact-s , 



■ \ =: 68 

. *e^.05- 



\ 



..56** 
.49** 
.54** 
^63**M 

|.*66** 
.72** 
.59** 
.71^* 
,59**. 
.65*1 
.66** 
.73** 

. 55** »' 

j 

x 

.74** 
.59** 
.50** 
.68** • 




4£ 



'A 



.86- 



Table 4; Correlations across Class Sections for Proportion 
. Measures from the Low Iiff erenc t e Observational 
Coding .System 1 .* . ^ * ? 



Proportion of: 



i 



1." response opportunities generated by process' questions^ ,47** 



2. response opportunities generated by prodltct questions* : .35** 

J. response opportunity generated by choice- questions -.05* 

4. response opportunities generated by. opinion questions \20 

5. process questions which-^tudents answeredNzorrectly -.21 
o. i>prcfduct questions which students answered /borrectly ,48** 



; ' choice questions* which students /arisweted cprrectly -•02. 

8. opinion questions whifh students answered with "don't 4 
\ know", or . no res£o|is , ' > ' [ . .22 ) 

^ ' 9: .Irespanse oppprtunit^es * given to* students wh| were " « 
. . * • presented in patterned turns V " . - *' . > ; >29* 

\ ^ respprtse^pppQrtunf tifes g^tefc ±6 .tfti&ctoO? wh% w^tfe'-^ '5. • \ • V. 

• , preselected 'in non-pat terned^'turns . ■ *- * .41** " 

11; response opportunities whiclj tfee teacher gave to 

^g*. non-volunteers * . " \ ' \ - * ,,53** 

s , re ^P^ n se opportunities which' teacher gave tp volunteers ,.61** 

13. response oppprtunities ^whieh students/ answered 

dal%ng out^ , ' /j . . , " »l: ; (.54** ^ 

P?ejS^WPte'd s .p^ttemetnurn^students who answered - . • • 

* \ corri(3^y'' * ; Jf " :. *\ * ' ; .61**., 



S ^ * &iy&rJ'lF& e l&<rted' 9 no<{-p attended ^ tusri stiidents whb^answef ed v3 
« V xorre ; ctiy " ' . . - ^ : 



.2X -A 




. Table 4 (cpnt.) * 

16. , non-volunteers who jrfswered corrdctly 

17. volynteers who answered correctly 

18. call-out J^udents who answered 'correctly ■ 
19- correct answers ' , 

20. incorrect answers 1 ^ 

21. answers which were "don't know" 



22.- answers which .wfere no response 



23. correct answers which teachers praised 

24. correct answers after which teacher asked new 
question ' . 



• 26** 

\.01 ; 
" .50** 

.29*' • 

.07 

.61** 

.61** 



.43** 




,25. correct answers after .whi'ch teacher asked non- , 
academic question 



26. correct answers which teacher integrated into the 
class 'discussion ~* ' 



.01 



..68***- 



I 27. ( correct -answer^ which teacher, gave no feedback- 

- * - ; j( w28-. correct ansyers laf te£. which teaser .-gave, propess^ _ 
• f ^\a feedbVck >} -"~V ~ " ' ~ 



# "J *.61*4 



sr. v ; 



'29. incorrect answers which teacher criticize"? . 

' 30. incorrect -answers after which teacher repeated 
\ the question 




r: r*3lJ- incorrect answers^ after' which t^oher-simplified 
• / - . the/ question ^ *<% V 

32.' ^ incorrect answers after' which teacher; asked a^new 
question . - • - * , * 

^ 33. »i,A.correct 'answ'e^s^after which teacher' asked a'nori- 
:<H * *\" i^ca'demic. -question. 1 \ ^ ? ^. 



.11' 



.56** 



.10 





88 ' 



0 



. ( 



Table 4 (contj 



r 



34. incorrect answers which teacher integrated into 
the class discussi^rT 4 

% r 

35. incorrect answers after js/hich teacher gave no 
feedback ^ 

k " > ' 

36. incorrect answers after- which, teacher gave^ 
. process feedback 

37. incorrect answers after which teacher gave .the 
answer 

38. incorrect answers after which teacher asked 
, v ano the r^tuden t 

3$: irfcorre<jt answers after which another student 
called out the answer 

w 

40. "don't know" and no response answer Sjfahich' ' 

teac her- criticized r I ■ . * <■ . 



} .04 

- : / 

.0) 

.11 



f 



' - 41. ^'dma't; know" and no response, answers af ter 
9 "„ " V« which/te&cher repeated the question 

'* 42^/ fl don f t r know l?i and no response answers after 

'! *f which teachet' simplified | " - % ^ - 

? ^Soii^-tr4c^w n no resp.onse^nswers "^f terrwhtich 
\_ 'feacheV asked a new^queatiorf •-• _ 

7 ' " * * : ^ 

4*£ "don't 'know" and no response answers' after which 

teacher tasked a non-academic ^question. * 

*5 # . "don't know" and no response answers after which 
, -teacher gave process feedbabk s 

.46. v don't know* and -rio response answer after tohich 
% teacher gave the } answer ' \ 

.47/ "don't know"" and no response answers! after which 
* teacher asked jfno ther student 



? f donVt;' know" and no response $tnd^rs after, whi&v r 5>. J " 
"knothe^ student ^caljed put the answer ^ <^ Y~~ 7^*v0^//: 



.16 

no ^data • 
* 

.09;, . 
.30*. 



' ^T^process^^e^tions. which students answered. i- "*-***■ 
r '^I^or*recfeiy " "•• ;,: '• • : 




'13 



/- 



Table 4- Ccont.) 

50. product questions which students answered fc 

o Incorrectly * t v 

• « * 

51. " choice questions which students 'answered 

incorrectly • * 

52. ' process questions which' students answered 

with "don't know' 1 

53. product questions which students answered 
with "don't know" 



.23 

.09 1 ' 
•.09** 



54. 



choice questions which students answered 
with "don't know" ■ 



.10 



■ 55* process 1 questions' to which students gave no 
response answers ' - 

* • • 

56. product questions to which students gave no 
pesgpnse answers ' • *=" 

dY. . choice questions to which students gave no^ 
response answers > ^ ^ (f / 

^ 58. preselected, pattern^! turn, students* who were, 
^ % asked product" questions 



.A 



59. „ preselected, ^non-patterned turij students who 
. % were asked process questions \ 



68. 



preselected non-pat tfexped furn students 'who 
were asked product" questions * 4 x 



• 61. preselected, non-patterned turn s.lfudfents'VJho 
yere, .asked choice questions • . . 

62v : ;- .process questions directed to non-vojUiAteers 

63. \product quest ions * directed to non-volunteers 

• 

64. choice questions directed to non-*volunteers 



65.. ■ opinion questions ^directed to nonryolunteers , » 

^'^7;^^ ;66. ^>ro,cess questions^ directed to .volunteers . , 
)^i r ^B^?^ " • >. - .. 1 ; * - • - 

tl IV^\^ , ^]67 : S. .product questions direct ed\tb volunteers 



.42**- 



.44** 



-.10 



.32**-' 



.42** 

.34** 

.49** 
.25* ' 
.54** 
. .48**. 

- . 42* ^ 
\ .22 



. 53**. 



i 

40* 




4 »* -'^•).^ -'.^.^ 



• Table 4 (cont.j ' , • 

68, choice questions .directed 'to volunteers 

'69.. opinion ques&^Lons directed to volunteers 

. 70- process questions answered* by a student 
• calling out ■ 

' 71. product questions answered by a student 
calling., out _ 

72. . choice questions answered by a student 
calling out « 

# ^ ■» i ? 

73. opinioh questions answered by a student ■ 

» calling out * , 

74. answers to process questions wjiich teacher 
1 praised* 90 „ 

• • • • * 

79. answers prnH^1^^ questions which teacher 4 
praised 

76. apswers to choice quesJy.ons which teacher - 

praisefl '* x 1 ^ 

7.7. answers tp ; opinion question? 'which teacher 
praised 1 * 

' ' .\ - : • '. v 7; ^ - . 4 ,t ■ ' ' 

78. answer^ to ptoce£s cfues tiort& which teacher j 
criticized ;. J ~ . / ' " 1 

7 9. ^answers., to product qi^estions. which\t etcher ^ 

1 '---,f* ' 



-criticized . ; 



80. prqcess'questions after which teacher repeated 
th% question. t r 

81 . product questions ~af .net wh^Lch teacher repeats 
- the question.* ' * : v * 

82. ■ choice questions a^ter which teacher, repeat ed| 



uestion " 



83., pro quad questions after. wKiph teacher simplified 
' t*i§: qu6stioit • // ' . v ^ifefe %M 



* • . * * . ; — — 

Table T (contv) 

^4. product -questions after which., tether simplified 
the quegt^n *' * < a » * 2 9* 

-85. choice questions after which teacher simplified 

♦thfe question , t , -.12 

86. process, questions after which teacher asked a , ^ — - 
t new question r: ' •? 

87. product questions after which teacher asked a>- 

new question ' * . .47,** 

• • • • - -\ 

88. ch oice qnestioflis after which teacher asked a 
new question % ' * 



% 



:.2o. 



89 . k l opinion questions after , which teacher a§ked- a. 

.new question - • . t * 

90. process questions after which , teacher asked a. 
non-academic : qu astdo h ( , /A ' t . " ■ _1 

• . - ** r . -f " " 

91. product questions afte-r*which teacher -isked a r \ - : 
s non-academic question . . vt/Zf \ 



92* answers to proc&&£. questiorts-^which teach'ejj^/ v **^ ^ ■ ' 
' integrated into dje class 'df&cifssion ? i # j • ..48** ^ 

93. answers to product .$uestions\wftich teapher *~ C : - "Mi 
'integrated into the'^claSs discussion^, ■ x ^y ± V^*** 

* * , t g : ' " * ) ' ' i ' ' 

94. answers, to choice ^qfcestion^ which teach£# \- \. v ' * 
integrated into the class discu^s^on \ \* \" 

95. answers to opinion questions which' teacl^l^'^ . s^A; / J* - , 
integrated into the class 4iscussion \ *w 2 f * 

9£. process questions af ter .which , teacher ^gave ^J^/*' . , ; .^V * • 
J feedback \ f . . * ' . • : 'V ' #K • \ 

" - 1 : ^ - . • • r ^ > c*W'*; j 

97. product 'questions after which j:eachet^g^ve no • ; ;;. ,^ - 
feedback. ! . " - ' . ' " , ; i / .^|?* '* 

\ 98." _prpcess. q^jestipps after which; teacfter gave-' |?;^ Tt^' . <• 
. # process feedback \ J * ( ; J?|.V^; ^ ^ 3 ^f* < ^ 



V 99-. • product questidns after which teacher ^ve \ i \ * " \£ ' J ' . - ^ 

' * T /A*- process feedback . v * * i-V j ( - ; X ' \\-*#*%*r**~- - * 

- i. • - " v*^. . 

w^mmsm^^-: , >'^■'> ^•■■.•Jfc!'■^.^'.•..^■^ 



A 



Table 4 (cont.) 



r 



100. choice questions r after which teacher gave 
1 process feedback^ 

101. opinion questions after which teacher gave 
process feedback 

102. process questions ;aft£r' which teacher gave 
the answer , 

# 

103. ppcrtluct questions after which teacher gave 
the answer ' * 

* - / 

10^/ choice questions after which teacher gave 
the answer 

» 

105. process questions after which teacher asked 
another "student 
* * 

1P6. prQduct questions after which teacher asked 
another student „ 



107. choice questicms after which -tether asked 
another student » • ' 

• ' 

* 108.. process questions after which another* student 
f called out the answer 

109. product questions- after, which another Student 
. ^ called out, the answer. 

110: 'choice questions after which another student 
t called out. the answer * 

ill. preselected, ,patterne4 turn students who' 
* answered incorrectly 'J 

- 112*. preselected*, non-patterned fcurn^ students who 

♦ ' -'answered incorrectly^ . £ * * 

' ' ' 4 * ^. - * J *~ . 

> v • . « «j 

~ * S * 1 . * ~ „ 

* .113. non-vo luntelers who' answered Incorrectly * " * 



> / - 

•3r> * 



114. volunteers who answered , infcdrrecftly 
115-. call-out »studgnj:s' who answered incorrectly 



; ; 1*16 ♦ preselected, patterned turn s # tudetits Who 
... ^- • T answered with "don't know" 



-.05 
-.19 ' 

.09 
. .47** 
-.01 - 
.13 
.25* 



.25 
' .34*. 1 
.11 
.48** 
.76** 



.05 
.42** 

!05' 



-.10 



",93 



.1 * 



/ 




..If 



table 4* (cont.) 



117. .preselected, non-patterned turn students who 
* answered with "don't 'know 11 

* « 

118. non-volunteers who answered with "don't know 11 

119. volunteers who answered wi^h "don 1 tjcnow" ' , 

120. preselected, patterned turn students who gave 
no response answers 

121. preselected, non-patterned turn students who 
gave no response answers 

i 

122 . non-volunteers who gave no Response answers.' 



\ 

123. preselected, patterned turn students whom 
teacher praised . \ * 

124. preselected, non-patterned t#rn students whom 
teacher praised * # 

a - 



"T25riSori-voJ:unteers whom* teacher pi/aised ■ . 

' 126. volunteers whom teacher praised 

* i * \ . 

• i 127. call-out students whpm teacher praised 

- • 123. non-vo^untee^ whoi^ teacher cri^cized 

129. callrout stud^ilts whom teacher^criticized 

*%3(f\ preselected,, patterned turn students for whom 
teacher repeated the question * 

131. preselected, non-patterned turn students for 
^ whpm teacher repeated the^ question — — - — _ 

132. hon-vo'lvmteers for whom teacher repeated th^ 
- % question V V , • • ♦ \ 

* * • V ' ■ \ * " 

: 133. -volunteers for* whom teacher repeated, the 
♦ * question * *•*-,-*_-• 



,134. callWut students *£dr whom teacher repeated 
the question' " : a ■ 

/ 1"35T preselected,^ patterned turn siudents- for whom * 
y -. ' ^ . ' teacher simplified] th& : qiiestion : 




-.04 
-.10 
-.03" 

.00 

.22 



.53** 
.01 

* 

.12 
•;54** 
.55** 
.65** 
* •34* / 
-.00 

' .40 

.06- - 

- .14 • 

- ' .06 " 

•"4 '. 

-.01 

fete.*-*' 

.45': 



i 



V- 



\ t 



% .Tablfe !,, 4 (cont.) , * 

136. .pres^lectedpnon-patte^rveck turn sAtdents * 

* ' \> * wh<jtf teacher simplified the question* — 

0* ' > ' * - $ * 4 ' 

137. $ non-volunteers - for wjiom/ teacher simplified 
j * pthe question ^ \ + 

138. ^olunte&s^for 4 whgiiP teacher simplified th£* 
; question • ' 6 

• . ? fc * ^ - -v. - % » y 

139. eaH-out students for whom tefactier simplified 

the question' ^ , * 

: • « - * > > ' 

140. prefelected, patterned, <tuA students whom * * y 
teacher, tasked*' new quest ioits \ w % 

141. preselected, 'non-pat teifned turn students whom 
'teacher asked new questions w $ . 

• • * • • ' - \ 

f 4 142. non-volunteers whom teacher- asked nevr question! 



7 o 



143. volunteers whom ttaacher askecl new question*? 
J? ' * ' I f 

$ 144. call-out students whom teacher l^asked new % 
questions B v ~, * 

* ' . * < ; I " ' 1 ; - Jf" 

*145. preselected, patte^ned-turn-students whom , 
teacher -gave non-alademic feedback 



146. non— volunteers whom* teacher gave non— academic 
feedback • \ 8* . • , , 1 

l^fe - volunteers* whpm teaiher gave iion-academic^feedback 



148. call-out students wKoiu teacher gavenpn? 
feedback* ^ ^ : Y 

. i + 

149. preselected, patterned turn students whose -answers* 
teacher., iotegrat^ into the classy discussion ' \ 

150. pregelec-ted, non-patterned turnu students, whose . 

. ' answers teacher integrated into the class discussion 



151. noh-volunteer^ whose answers* teache^iQte^ratfed 
into the class discus-sion ' * ^ , i '* 

•- ■ r 



•Table 4. (cont. ) 

mr ^ ' 

152. volunteers whose answers teacher integrated 
into, the class discussion 

153;) call-out students whose answers teacher 
integrate^ into the class discussion 

F 

154. non-volunteers whom teacher gave no feedback 

155. volunteers, whom teacher gave no feedback 

1 ■- ■ .' ^ 

156. call-out students whom teacher gave no feedback N 

' ' ' J 

157. preselected, patterned turn students whom 
teacher gave process fee'dback • » £ 



158. preselected j non-pa tterhed turn students whom 
teacher gave process feedback 

159. ,non-yoliijQi:eefs whom teacher gave process feedback 
v 160. /volunteers whom teacher gave process feedback " 

161* c^ll-out students' whom teacher gave -process feedback 

162- preselect^, patterned turn students whom teacher* 
gave the answer fc 

/^163. preselected, non-patterned turn students whom 
/ • teacher- ga\re the answer m 

164- non-volunteers whom teacher gave the answer 

165. volunteers whom teacher gave the answer * 

^ - ' " • . \ 

/166. call-out students whom .teacher gave the answer* 

167. - preselected, patterned turn students whose turns 

'"teacher terminated by asjcing another student 
t * • '' 

168. ^^esel^cted, n6n-pattern$d turn ^tudents whose 

#1 turns teacher terminated by asking anothes-s-fcufent 

169 • non-volunteers whose turns teacher terminated by 
. asking another student •* ^\ v 1 

s 

170* volunteers whose turns teacher terminated by 
asking another student t 1 



Table 4 (cont.) 
171. 



call-out students whose turns teacher terminal 
by askings another student 



.172. 
173. 
174. 



175. 
176. 



177. 
178. 
179. 
18T7. 

181. 

'182. 
183. 
184. 



185. 



186. 



187. 




non-volunteers whose turns another studen 
terminated by calling out 

volunteers whose turns another student terminated 
by calling out 

call-out students whose turns another student 
terminated by calling out * ' 

correct answers given by preselected, patterned 
turn students • • 

correct answers given by preselected, non^patterned 
turn students 

correct answers given by non-volunteers 

correct answers' given by volunteers 

cofrect answers given by students who called out 

incorrect answers given by preselected, patterned 

turn s,tudents y t 

x 

incorrect answers .given by preselected, lion-patterned 
turn students ■ ; • * 

, \ . 

incorrect answers given by non-volunteers 

incorrect answer's given by volunteers 

incorrect answers given by students who call out 

"don't know 11 or no response answers given by 
preselected, patterned turn students 
• • * 

\ ! don't know" or no response answers given by 
preselected, non-patterned turn students 

"don't' know" and no response answers given by non- 
volunteers . 



.03 



.15 



o .13 



.10 

t . 



.30** 

..32** 
. 60*'* \ 
.60**- 
262** 

.25*. 

.46** 
.39** 

.23 
.10 

• 

.21 
.27* 

* / 

.31** 



/ 

— y 



J 
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VT^ie 4 Ccont./ r " ' " ' 

. 18&/ 'incorrect answers 'aft^r WhiclT' teacher gave 

sustaining feedback . .09 

• 189. 1 "don't" 'know 11 and nb response answers af tffer 'which ■ * 1 

> - ; -teacher gave sustaining feedback * * \. , .18 i 

, . . - ' 

190.. all°response opportunities^f ter wh^ch.. teacher - . " , 

gave sustaining feedback * * \* • ' .40** 

r * ->.'. j 

Student InlWated ;' ■ * - ' ' * ' " * 

w 191. .-^questions and comments which were questions ,60** 

>192.- questiq^ns^ and comments which- were comments «• > . *60** 

'^93.' questions which wer^ calle9-out ,« ^ *77** 

194.. called-out questions which \We^e relevant .74**^ 

} 195. ' relevanr''q\iestions which were called-out and 

, \v criticized , . ^ , ^' 1 .39** 

196* 1 .relevant questions which wer& c£alle<|-out and k 

ignored , ^ " \ • i .15 



0 , 

S - 



» * 

> 



197. relevant questions which tferefcalled^oqt and not * j** 
'accepted-^ ^ V. * ' v 

198; relevant questions - which 'frete ,celled^-oufr'' and given 
feedback , „. % * 



' 199'. . f rpjLev4nt questions" which .*?er& called-out and^given 
process feedback' -:\ - > - - ^ f , 

200; , , relevant questions wh;L£h;;were called-out and/ -j 

\> - integrated ijitp -tlYe^class discussion 4 * 

- t-* * > *^ ■ " ' ~ 1 . . t * r * 

- ' i "° ; " » - : ' ' *^ , ' 

201. calieji-*ou v t/qti^Btibns which /were irrelevant 

• r' ^ " -- ; ' - " :? " • \' ' 

202, irreleyantv'gUestions. which were called-put and - . 

given* f eedback ^. v "\ \ 

'* • / /- '.i^^- ' - si -% * - ; V v v 

^ 203. irrelevant questions which vere s called-out . -and 
not accepted ' , ^ ' / * 

204. irrelevant 'qliestion^. which w^re calJed-oUt'.aftdl J 
{,\ - s given feedback . tt - - ^ 



.01 
,70** 
/.76^* 

.57** " . 

.42**; 7 

.12 

.56** 



c 



98 



/ 



205.; 

<206. 
207. 
208. 
209.' 

• 

' 210. 
•211. 

212. 
213. 
214. 
215. 
21.6. 

217. 

218. 
219. 

* 

J 220. 
221. 
222. 

224. 



4 (cottt.) 

questions which were not called?*out 

question's which were r^Levant . 

•relevant questions which we*re not accepted - 
. ■ 

relevant- qu^&tions which were given feedback 

rel'evaift Questions which were giyen process- 
feedbacks 

relevant questions which were redirected 

relevant questions integrated into the class 
discuj^sion ' j - • 

questions which were irrelevant 
irrelevant question? which «rere given feedback- 
comments which were called-out * 

i 

relevant, comments which were called-out 

relevant comments' which were called-out and given 
praise 

relevant comments which were called-out and given 
criticism 

relevant^ comments which were .cailled-cfut and ignored 
* t 

relevant comments which were called-out and not 
accepted , " ^ 

r-eievaut comments which were called-out y&nd given 
feedback 

relevant comments which were calle'd-oui: and given 
♦process feedback 

relevant comments which were called-)kut and 
integrated into ttte class discussior 

irrelevant comments which were called-out 

irrelevant comments yhich were oalled~out and. 
criticized 

k 



.77** 
.76** 
.03 
.'78** 

.59** 
. .42** 

* .57** 

■ .23 
' .28* 
-63** 
.56** 

.13 

-.07 
.27* , 

-.01 

.58** 

.30* 

.23 
.66** 



/ 



.03 



{ J9 



Table J> (cont.) 



225. 
226. 



irrelevant, comments -which were called-out 
and ignored 



irrelevant connnents which were called-out 
and not accepted 

; 

227. irrelevant comments which w#re called-out 
and given feedback f' 

228. relevant comments which were not called-out. ' 

229. relevant comments v£>ich were not called-out 
and were given pi/Vse * 0 

47 > ' 

230. relevant comme^^ which were not called-out ' ; 
and were give^r eedback > • / 

231. relevant comments which were not called-out/ 
..and were given process feedback M 

232. 'relevant* comments which were not called-o|i 4 t 
and vY/ch were integrated into the classg§£ 
disc/^Tsion 

233. i&aylevant comments which were not ciUj&d-ouJ 
were ignored 

234. irrelevant comments which "were not -called-out- 
ahd were riot accepted 

* • 
23/^./ irrelevant comments which were not called-out 
% and were 'given, f eedback ■ J 

\*s / * W 

•2*6. questions and comments which were praised 

9 * t 

' 237. questions aird< comments whicK were criticized 
; Student Created:,'." 

A » '' ' ' > I* ' ' / 

/jCJf 238. contacts./whichi related %6 academfo^rttenf: 

■:1 7 . ; v 



239, 
' -240. 



contacts'- which related 7 to classroom procedure 1 

J ' • - * 7 • « • ■ 

academe related coi/tacts which^mre given praise 



241. academic related contacts whicfi^wfre given 
, • ctij&i'cisnr J *M& 



7- 



ERJC,:V ' ' 




f 



.08 

> 

.37** 
.53**. 

.01 

'.48** 



.6j0** 

/ 



.56** 



.13 
-.02" 

*.35** . 
no data 
no data 

.57**'." 
.50** • 
r .54** 

.40** 



Table 4 (cont.) 



242. academic related contacts which involved 

brief teacher contact* - ' " ,0$** 

24,3. academic related contacts whifch involved * . • 

• long teacher contact * ' .63** 

244, academic related contacts in which teachrt: 

. delayed contact * , y .38** 

-245.- academic -related contacts which were given 

* feedback ' - .58** 

• ' r , 

246. academic related contacts which were ^iven' , . 

.process feedback • ' .60** 

'247/. contacts which involved personal requests 1 • .54** 

» ■ 

'248. personal contacts which teacher granted .26* 

249. personal contacts wKich teacher delayed ^ « -.02 

250. personal contacts which teacher did not.^grafit s .25* 
25lT* academic related contacts .given brief feedback .57** 

252. academic related contacts given brief process ■ > 

- feedback V* ' . ^ ;81** 

253, acad-eraic related con.tacts given long f^edbac^: , .45** 
Teacher Initialed:* ,/ 

255 t contacts which related to academic content .61** 

256. academic related f contacts which involved praise • .38** 

257. academic related cbntacts which' involved criticism 6 .59** 

258. "academic- related contacts* which were brief .33** 

259. academic^ related contacts which were long • ■ * . I '*.38** 

1 «. *• f * \ 

26G.' academic .reiate4 contacts fti which teacher • * 

'observed -student t ,51**' 



i . hot 



,3 



TaJ>le 4 (jfcont.) • * 

"261. academic related contacts which involved 
• feedback * 



262. academic related contacts which "involved 

* process feedback * 

/ * • * ' -w 

263. academic related contacts which involved 
brief feedback ' ' # 

264. 'academic related contacts which -involved 
brief process feedback 

265. > academic related contacts which involved # • 

, long feedback 

' * r 

i • • * 

266. } academic related contacts which involved 

long process feedback ' > . 

267. contacts which rela.ted to classroom procedure 
Behavior Related 'Contacts : 

268;* misbehaviors tp whith teacheV responded but' 
/ which coder did not observe 

269. hondisruptive misbehaviors (daydreaming,^* * 
wasting time) . ° e 

' ' y *» 

•2^0. misbehaviors -in which Student socialized 
with others-^' > 

^271. ^misbehaviors whidh involved bein^ lat6 to class 

• • • • . . • \ •'• 

•272. disruptive misbehaviors I 

• 273. misbehaviors in whi£h student sassed or defied 
.teachet * * • 

274. misbehaviors ^in whic-h student was verbally* 
aggressive toward teacher or peers 

275. misbehaviors in whicji student was physically 
aggressive toward t.eacher*or peers * / * 

. .• • • $ . '* . . 

.276. misbehaviors in which stud.ent left class' without 
permission ? * 
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Table 4 (copt., 

277 ♦ misbehaviors which involved contraband 
items > (knwes , radios, toys,* etc) 

278. misbehaviors . in which ^student baited teacher 

279. misbefyaviftrs in which student $lept in class 

280. misb€hav»rs which could not be classified in 
the abovfl 

J X \ 

281. irfis"behajMof s in which teacher' intervened 
nonverJjp.ly - . . * ^ 

282. misifehJK/iors which involved management request 
v frt)m tmacher N 

283. misbMaviors which involved management request 
but which teacher directed to wrong student 

x (target error) £ 

284. misbehaviors which involved management request \ 

-'* but in which teacher delayed acting (timing error) 

285. misbehaviors which involvedjnanagement request \ 
and in which teacher overreacted * \ 

. • ■ • \ 

-286- misbehaviors which* teacher criticized ** 

287.. misbehaviors ih wHich- teacher criticized* wrong* 
student (target error) 

288. 'misbehaviors ^in which teacher delayed criticizing 

(timing error) ■ " 

289. misbehaviors in which teacher overreacted with 
x ^ criticism 

290. misbehaviors iri which teacher "threatened student 

* 

291. "misbehaviors in which teacher delayed threatening 

(timing error) , 

292. misbehaviors -in which teacher overreacted with 
threats 

293. ^ misbehaviors which involved management request 
^ but "which coder did not observe 

v. » 
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Table 4*(cont.) • 

•» * 
294. misbehaviors which teacher criticized but 

which coder did not observe 

mild misbehaviors in^hich teacher intervened 
nonverbally . \ • 

296. mild misbehaviors which involved management . 
request from teacher ' * 

297. mild jnisbehaviors which teacher criticized 

298. mild- misbehaviors in which, teacher threatened 
student 



lich Student socif 



299. ' misbehaviors-' in which sxudent socialized with 

others and in which teacher intervened 
nonverbally 

300. mi,sbehaviojrs- in which student socialized wdth 
others and" which involved management request 

ioi, misbehaviors in which student, socialized with 
others -^ nd which teach er - criticized 

302. , misbehaviors in which student socialized with 

others -and in which teacher threatened student 

' \ ' 

303. tardiness which involved management request 

304. tardiness^ which teache.r criticized 

3,05. disruptive misbehaviors in which teacher 
intervened nonverbally* • / 

306. disruptive "misbehaviors which involved, 
management request 

307. disruptive misbehaviors which teacher 
criticized * * * ! 

308. disruptive misbehaviors -in* which teacher ~ 
threa > tened student 

309. misbehaviors in which student sassed or defied 
teacher and which involved management request 

, "» 

310. misbehaviors in which student sassed or defied 
. \ ' teacfier and which teacher criticized 
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Table 4 (cdnt.) 

311 ♦ misbehaviors in vhich student sassed'or defied " 
teacher ai\d in whiph teacher threatened student 

312. misbehaviors in which stiideo*- was\ verbally . 

' aggressive and which^ involved management request; 

313. misbehaviors in which student was physically 
aggressive and which involved management reque'st 

314. misbehaviors in which student was physically 
aggressive and which teacher criticised 

";315. misbehaviors' in which student lief t class 

without permission and which involved management 
> . request , 

\ • ■ Y . * 

316. * misbehaviors which involy.^a contraband items 

and which involved management request" 

317. misbehaviors wliich involved contrabahd "items 
and in which teacher threatened student 

= \ / 

318. • misbehaviors in 1 ^ which student baited teacher and 

which, involved management request . 

319. miscellaneous misbehaviors (not in the above 
categories) which invalved^ management requests 

320. miscellaneous misbehaviors (not in the above 

categories) which teacher Criticized 

* « * ■% , , 

321. misbehaviors which involved management requests" 

322. misbehaviors which teacher criticized 

*323. 'misbehaviors in which teacher threatened student 



324. misbehaviors in which teacher acted without 
target or timing error 

325. misbehaviors in which teacher acted with 
. target, error 

326. misbehaviors in which teacher acted with 
timing error 



Table 4 (cont.) * 

327. misbehaviors in which teacher overreacted 

328. mild misbehaviors' which involved management ' / 
requests * t 

329. mild misbehaviors which teacher criticized 

330". serious misbehaviors wh^ch involved management 
request + * 

331. serious misbehaviors which teacher criticized 

-332. mild mis.behiviors in which teacher acted without 
target or timing error 

333. * mild misbehaviors in which teacher , at ted with 

target error * 

334. 'mild misbehaviors in- wjaich teacher acted»wlth , ^ 

fiming error • . t W 

J : " 

335. miljj/ misbehaviors in tyhich teacher overreacted 

336. serious misbehaviors in which teacher acted 

% , without target or timing^error , * 

337. serious misbehaviors in <which teacher acted 
with' target error < 

« *• 

■ / 

338., serious misbehaviors in which teacher' acted 
with timing error 

339. serious misbehaviors in which teapher overreacted 
Social* Contacts 1 

340. teacher-initiatecf^cdntacts which wer6 social 
341>. student-created contacts which were social! 

342. student- created contacts which were social' ^ttd 
.which teacher accepted 

« *" * 

343. student-created contacts which were social and 
which teacher did not accept _ ' * 

l 

General Categories 

344. response opportunities in which teacher praised 

345. response opportunities in which teacher criticized 
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Tabic 4 (cont.) 

346. dyadic Contacts which were response opportunity^ .82** 

347. dyadic contacts which were student-initiated 

questions 33** 

'348. dyadic contacts which .were student-initiated 

comments * * 55** 

, * . 4 \ 

\ h m 

349. dyadic contacts which were student-created 
(private) • % 

350. dyadic contacts which were teacher-initiated 

m . (private) • , <67 ^ 

351. dyadic contacts which were behavior 'related .63** 

352. dyadic contacts which were social • " .74** 

353. dyadic cont-acte which were private (not public) .75** 

354; dyadic -contacts which were private and^fhich 

were 'student-created (excluding social) * .68** 

355. contacts involving academic co*ntent which were 

private and which teacher pt'aised j i .43** 

y < * 

356 contacts involving academic content which ,were 

private and which teacher criticized ; , .59** 

35?; co'ntactfs which were private arid yh'icji involved 

academic content p /' * .63,** 

358. contacts which were privat^''aBft which diji not 

involve academic contend'' ^ .63** 

; v * ' ' ■ ' r ■ 

359. student-created contacts which were public .60** 

v • • * ; 

360. teacher-initi'ited contacts which were public - .. 
(excluding behavioral contacts) , .73** 

* * 

361. studeft^-created contacts which^-wete private. 

and" which related to academic, content . .57** 

362. student-created contacts which were private * 

and whicb related to classroom procedure .50** 

363. contacts involving 'academic content in which 

, teacher gave process feedback^ .79** 

• 364. teacher-initiated contacts whlcli were s 

" * ' behavior related. ' ' ..69** 



\ = 68 v 
*£ .05^; 

**£<' 01 , 



*£ .05^ 



16 7" 1 



Tab^e 5. Correlations across Glass Sections for Classroom 
Observation Scales Made on Each Visit 1 



* 1. High level of student attention 

\ 2. Teacher initiated prob-leaiFsolving 

3. Pupil-to-pupil interaction . ' • • 

4. Teacher presentation 

5. . Negativ&faf f ect (teacher and studenffe) M 

6. Positive Effect (teacher) 

7. Higher cognitive level. student behavior 



8. Passive pupil behavior 

9: Convergent evaluative interactions (teacher probes 
for' right answer) ■ ( 

v 10. Teacher task orientation ' ' 

11. Clarity of teacher presentations . 

12. Teacher enthusiasm. 1 * • • • 7 

13. Random questioning; memory questions; fact related 



14.. Higher Cognitive level questions: synthesis, 
"why " questions 



15. v Questions with application to Students r personal 
lives; personal questions. - 4 , t • 



Table 6. Correlations across Class Sections for High Inference 
, Observer Ratings Made at the End of the Year^ 



2. 
1 3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

.12. 
13. 
14. 
15.- 

it 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 



Patience of teacher in correcting errors 



Attractiveness of room 



Effectiveness of teacher's management methods 

Crowdedness of" classroom ... m - 

f* * 

Democratic leadership style of teacher * 
Talk among students > ' * 

9 . *** ' 

Teacher stress On form of responses 

4 • I 

Student* obedience to teacher * 

Quantity* of directions; overly explicit and repetitive 

Classrbom interruptions 

Teacher use of students, in performing certain 
classroom functions 

Teacher has seating arrangement v 

frequency of seating arrangement Vhanges * 

Consistency of enforcement of rules 

Teacher grants requests to go to restroomor 
water fountain 

Length of time after bell for cl3ss to begin 
Teacher uJts "explanations"^ to sotye behavior problems 
'Amount of disturbance teacher , accepts * 
Amount of teacher confusion, cluster * \ ^ 
Correction of , minor misbehaviors - v 
Monitoring of class 



.87** 
-.85** 
.83** 
.64** 

/ .90** 
.88** 
.83*.* 
.85** 
.65** 

v .87** 

.68** 
...77** 
.89** 
.89'** 

,76** 
.89** 
.83** 
.90** 
.79** 
.77** 

4 . 



J 



9 
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• # 
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Table 6 % (cont.) 

22. Efficiency of transitipns , during the class period ~ .86** 

23. High level of teacher affection , * ,83** 

24. Teacher ran|e of affection: low end v ,77** 

25. Teacher range\of affection: high end \ s .81** 

t \ 

26. Teacher solidarity with group' ^ .84** 

27. Teacher anxiety .79** 

28. Teacher confidence -level ; j ^ * ; .9A'** 

29. Teacher enthusiasm ' t .85** 

30. Student respect for teacher ^ .85** 

31. Teacher deals effectively with student * 
personal problems ■ % # . ^ ^ ,83** 

32. Teacher socializing with students ,.88** 

33. Teacher awareness -of cocler \ ? f ^ ^ ,91** 

34. - Teacher credibility * ,: JB1** 

35. Teacher showmanship ; * - ,83** 

36. Academic encouragement given by teacher ,84** 

37. Receptiveness to student input j " .84** 

38. Nurturance, 9f student affective skills .91** 

39. Variety and choice, in assignments .66** 

40. Teacher use of 'self-paced work * .88** 

41. - Teacher use of blackboard for lectures and / 

discussions * ,\> - ,89** 

•32. Teacher' use of audio-visual aids ,78** 

•43. Teacher use of oral reading ^ * .84** 

44. Teacher use of drama;, studen thread parts in * • " -* 

plays or stories . ' ' .81** 



Table 6 (xont.) 

45. Teacher's productive use of own mistakes 

46. Teacher goes to students during seatwork 

47. Student eagerness for response opportunities 
Time allotted for class discussion 



48: 



49* Task-oriented seatwork 



50.. Amount of teacher preparation 



59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
.64 



Teacher attention to "learning 
children or slow learners (N = 



'disability", 
56) 



Frequency of homework 



52. Teacher academic effectiveness 
53. 

5%. Amount of class time spent* jLn productive work s , 

♦ ** 
55. Teacher emphasis' on grades 

cher concern for academic achievement, grades * 

acher primarily lectures 

58T Teacher primarily assigns* seatwork 

Teacher primarily uses class discissions 

Teacha: command ImI subject matter ^ 

Difficulty level of teacher's questions v * 

Teacher, consistently plans suf f icieitt. work for class 

Teacher consistently gives ' feedback on assigned^^rk 




Coder, if 7th or 8th grader, would choose this teacher^ ' 

1 ^ J *b 



S 4 



68 except where noted. 



Table 7. Correlations across Class .Sections for, Student, s 
Ratings of* 'Teacher's-'-* * 

* .* • * 4 

Student: * * N 

1. Thinks the "teacher knows the subject Well y .56** 

Thinks the teacher is always well prepared and t 
prganized ; " y . / , .70** 

3. 'Thinks. „the^ teacher enjoys teaching I' * > .63** 

4. Things the teacher is interested in knowing students 

as well as teaching them , . « .64** 

/ " 

5. Feels comfortable* asking questions or asking for help .61** 

^ 6. Feels comfortable about going* to ; the tfacher with a ' 

personal problem' 1 , ' ~ .69** 

^ 7.. F^els he/she has learned a great deal in the class • ; .66** 

§ v ' Has enjoyed the class * .66** 

9. Wotild ask. "for this teacher again next year ' .75** 




X N = 68 









7 /• 


/ , ■ . 


i 

* 


> ' 


■//■/ 



/Table 8. Two-way Analyses of Variance between 

Subject 'Hatter and (/lass Section Using Means from 

the Major Low Inference Observational Coding System. 

t r 



Variable 



RATE OF : . ' 

1. public, response 
opportunities 

2 . process, mles t ions 



3. 
4. 



profit /questions 



9f& 



ice questions' 




Subject Matter 
iriath English, 
gleans >• Means f £ 



'13.06 11.92 
'£.66 1.49 
f A.86 



5. ^opinion question 



6 . *preselect-pat£efned 
. .- " type of seleatj/on 

7. preselect n^n-Zpatterned 
type -of selection", k 

8. 

selection// 



.34 
.10 



.40 



non -volunteer tyj^'bf 



9. voluntee^ type of 
selection . • / 

10. call-Wt type <j>f 
selection 

11. correct anjswe 

4 

12. incorrect 4 n svfers 

j I \ 

13. "donjt kiiowf 1 answers 

M 

14. no responsies^ 

loV student-initiated 
questions; \ ' \ ' 



I 



2.03 
.43 
.46 



9.60 
.31 
.55 



.39 1.20 



.54 



5.16 



X/?-02 

2.70 2.99 

* 2.47 2.06 

9.94 9.24 



1.47 
.37v 
,.36 



3.78 2.91 



.01 



.00 



.01 



.05 



.01 



. Observed Section 
First \ Second A x B 

Means ^ Means jj 2. 



12.52 12.46 



2.17 
9 30 
.41 
.41 

» 

•9P 
' '52 
6.05 
3.18 
2.25 

T 

9. '90 
1.79 

. - 39 
.42 

3.57 



1.98 
9.56 

) » 

.2 5- 

•25 
• n 

,69 

' .42 

6.14 

2: 51 

2.27 
9.28 
1.71 ' 
.41 
.4*0 

3.11 



.05 



\ ,. 
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•Variable 



■h Subject Matter 
Viktt English 
Means Means £ 



Observed Section 
First ' Second A x B 

Mea ns Mea ns £ , £ 



1 A 

Id . 


s tudent-init iated 


i 


S 
/ 










• 






comment? ♦ 

„ * 


i 


M 


1.77fc 
I 


f 


" 1.66 


• 1.47 






17.' 


studentr-created work 




















$ontact& which are 




















content reiated 


10 


Uo 


7.64 


.01 


9.55 


8.49 






1 Q 

io . 


/student-created work 














- 






/ contacts, which are 


/$! 


















procedure; related 




.59 


4.66 


.01 


4.21 


4.04 








student -created 


r 1 
















j 


contacts that are 


















1 

I 

' I 


personal 


; i 


.16 


1.08 




1.22 


1.02 






20." 


teacher-init iated 


/ ■ 










• 








work contacts 


3 


40 


• 3.51 




3.64 


3.27 






21. 


teacher-initiated 








• 












contacts which are 




















procedure related 


• 1 


80 


2.34 


.or 


' 2.06 


2-.08 






22. 


social contacts thab 




















are teacher-initiated 


. •' 


30 


.35 i 




.34, 


.32 






23. 


social contacts that 




















are student-created 




92 


1.09 




1.05 


.96 






24., 


f dyadic contacts^ 


44 . 


93 


41.41 




46.00 


• 40.34, 


' .01 




25. 


behavioral contacts 


5 . 


26 


5.26 




5.80 


4.72 






26. 


„ academic \raise 


1. 


85 


l."82 




1.83 


. 1.84' 






27. 


academic criticism 




57 


.44 




.50 


.50 








\ 

\ 






\ 










f 


28. ^.sustaining feedback 




















given wrong answers 




















in academic response 4 












/ 








opportunities context * 




61 


.41. 




.50 


.52 






29. 


-susta4fving feedback % 




















given "don 1 t know" or 




















no* response in^ academic 




















resporisg opportunities 




















context • 




21 


.13 • 

/* * 


-.04 




.20 








J 

> 


f 

















9 
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Table 8 (con*,)\ 



Variable. 



Subject Matter 
Mith , English 



Means Means 



Observed Section 
Fitst 'Second . A x B 
Means' Means £ £ 



30. 


-total susrtainirig 


• 




* 












feedback 


1.94- 


1. 26 




-L • Ol 


J. . Jy 






31. 


•public atyd private 1 * 




17.36 




I 










•work contacts sought, * . 


20'. 70 * 


' .02 


2Q.22 


17.84 


.05 


*. 




by student 


• 












32. 


student initiations-' 










i 




» t 


t 


evoking negative 


■ 




- 




- 


i 02 


s 




teacher response - 


, • .61 


.52 




.65 


.48 


\ 


33; 


behavioral criticism 


















and threat \ 


1.11 


.97 




1.04 


1.04 




( 


.34 .*. 


, mild misbehaviors 


3.52 ' 


3.86 . 




4. 00 


v 3.38 






35. 


serious misbehaviors 


.1.07 ' 


. .9B 




1.12 


.89 






36. 


Reinforcing dyadic 
















v 


contacts (e.g. in 


















■ response opportunities , 


















praise; SIC praise; 






* 












CCC work praise; 


















personal grant; TAC 


















work praise) • 


2.69 


2.66 




2.71 


.2.64 

r 








aversive dyadic * 


















contact (e.g. academic 


















criticism response 


















opportunities; "asks other", 
















personal not grants; 








■ • 










SIC-SXQ ignore not 
















• 


accept,, criticism;' 






- 












behavioral contacts ># 


















CCC criticism; TAC t» < 


\ 














criticism; social 
















teacher not accept) 


7.64\ 


7.12 




8.08 


6.68 * 






38. 


private student-created 




\ • 






" • ( 








contacts 


16.06 


lVt.48 




16..03' 


14.51 






39. 


private teacher- 


















initiated contacts 


5.51 


6.\p • 




6.04 


5.67 








\ 




4 \ 


/ 




* 

* 
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Table 8 (cont.) ^ 

— 1 ' : — — ■ ; — ' ^ ! — — 

' ~ p Subject Matter ' Observed Section 

Variable Math - English First Second jkx B 





Means 


. Means 


p 

XL 


Means 


Means 


D 
XL 


0 

XL 


TIME UTILIZATION 
Rate of minutes in: » 


\ 

. 










t 




40. peer tutoring 
• 


,. 12 


.10 , 




. 11 


. 11 






41. teacher controlled 

small group settings' 


. J27 


.17 , 




.23 


.20 






4 2 .t non- teacher ; control led 
small group settings 


.31 


, .3& > 




.33 


. .35 


- 




43. at 'blackboard 


1.63 


.25 


.00 


1, 08 


.80 






44.- individual ^eatwotk' 


12.37 


22.01' 




22.81- < 


22.58 






45. ' ^transitions 


1.06 ' 


1.18 




1.13 


1.12 






46* BS (off task chit- 
chat) ' 

* - T 

47. group discipline 


. 

.74 
.69 


• 

. .85 
.70 




• 

, .80 
t 

.75 


.80 

. 64 < 


• 




48. lecture demonstration 


9.73 


4.75 


.00 


6. 91 


?. 56 






49. • class discussion 


5.78 


6.88 




«; 6;72 < 


V 

5.94 






50. drill \ 


.59 


.57 


r 


.65 


.5i 




9 


^1. special activities 


1.03 


3.19 


.00 


1.94 


2.28 






52. * advance organizers 

53. lost time 


2. 49 


3. 45 


. 00 


2. 96 


2.98 






• 1.43 


1.43 . 




1. 45 


1.41 






54. individual self- 
paced work 


1.20 


1.52 ■ 




'1.45 m ■ 


1.27 






55. Teacher being out 
of the rooin 


-.53- 


' .70 


• 


* < 

..60 •• 


.64 




- 


56. testing time 


2. .27 


2.93 


.04 


• * 2.32 








57.^ other (unspecified) 


' 1.81 


3.95 ' 


.00 


2.82 


2.94 






5&. total teacher 

controlled time 

. / ■ 


11.01 


10.99 
4 


V 


10.99 


11.00 






i 




1j 


16 






V 





Table 9. TwcMJay Analyses of Variance Wween\Sutijelt Matter 
and Class Section usirfg Mean Proportions from t the 
t Low Inference Observational Coding Syst< " 



Variable 



•Subject Matter 
Math ^ English' 
Means Means ]>* 



* Observed Section 
1 First Second * > 
Means* Means p ' 



r 



Proportion of : * 














\ 


1. response opportunities 
generated by process* questions 


J17 


' .14 




r 

. .15 


.16 


« 


t 


2. response opportunities 
generated by product questions 


.79 


* 

.78 




.81 * * 


.77 


.02 




3." response, opportunities 
generated by choice questions 


.,03- 


,.03 




, . 02- 


.03 




\ 


4. response opportunities 
generated by opinion questions 


.01 


.05 


.00 


.02- a" 


.05 


.02 




' / 

5. /process questions which 
students answered correctly 


. 75 


. 81 


.01 


.78 


.78 






* 6. product questions which * 
students answered correctly ' 


.78 • 


.82 


.02 


M - ' 


.80 


r 


* * 


7, choice questions which 
sutdents ansyeired correctly 


.85' 


.85 


• 


■ .88 


.82 






8* opinion questions which . 
students answered with "don't 
know" or no response *- 


.03 


• 05 . 




.63 ^ 


' .05 


• 




9. response opportunities 
given to students who weie 
preselected in patt^nied turns 


.03 


.08 


.01 


.05 


.06 




» 

i 

r 

* 


10. response opportunities 

given to students wjio weffe < 

preselected in non-patterned 

turns N • 
* 


.03 


- * 
.04 


» 


.03 


i 

.04 


J 




11 . response opportunities 
which teacher gave to • 
non-volunteers 


t 

.46 


.42 :, 


X 1 ' 


. .46'" 


,.42 







- >i 



4 



T 6 
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Table $ (cont\) 



Variable. 



Subject Matter 
•' Math English 
Means Means £ 



Observed Section 



First 
Means 



Second 
Means 



A x B 



12, response opportunities 
which teacher gave' to '* 
volunteers 1 • . 21 e 

# 

^3.. resp'onse opportunities 
which students / answered by 
calling out * 1 .27 

1.4: preselected, patterned 

turn students who* answered f< 

correctly * " .78 

15. preselected 9f non-pat ternea s 
turn students who answered 
correctly 



\ 

.74 



16. ^non-volunteers who 
answered correctly 



,70 



17, volunteers who \ 
answered correctly 8 # 83 

a ' -» **** 

' 18. cal±-out students 
who answered correctly c .84 

19. correct answers .77 

20. incorrect/ answers ' .16 

21. answers which were 

"dgn't know 11 .03 

22. answers which were no ' - 
response % .04 

*■ 

23. correct answers which 
teacher praised V .12 

24* correct answers after ' 

which teacher' asked new 

question .07 

. r 

25. correct answers- after 
, which teacher asked non- 
academic question* .01 



.25 



.21 



80 . 

.77 

.\72 

.84 » 

.80 
.82 • 
.12 

.03 

.03 

( 

.13 
.07 : 
.00 



26. correct answers which 
, ^ teacher integrated into r- ' > 
the class discussion ' . 16 



.11 



\ 

,00 
.00 



\ 



.23 



,23 



2— .25 



.82 



.74 
.70 

.85 

.85 
.79 

V 13 

\ 

.04, 
.03 
.12 

.07 



" ..76 

. ■ -76 
• 72 

,.82 

.79- 
.79 
* .14 

.03 

\ • °3 

\ 

\l2- 

• * < \ 
.07* 



.00 / , .01 



.16 



rQl- 



02 



\ 

\ 

. \ 
1 

.01 



«* 



r 



9 
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Table 9.(c6nt.), 



Variable 



Subject Matter 
Math English 
I Means Means £ 



Observed Section 
First Second A x 'b 

Means Means £ 



27. correct answers after \ v 
which teacher gave no 

f eedback % 

28. correct answers after 
which teacher gave process 
feedback 

29. • incorrect -answers which 
teacher criticized 

30. incorrect at*sj*ers after 
which teacher repeated the 
question . - \ 

* . ] 

,31. incorrect answers after 
vhich teacher simplified 
the question 

32. incorrect answers after 
which teacher asked a new 
question 

a 

33. incorrect answers after 
which teacher asked a non- 
academic question 



f 34. • incorrect . answers whicH 
teacher integrated in v to the 

* class discussion 

35.- incorrect ^answers after 
\ whicfy^teacher gave no 
\ feedbkck> , : - 

\ ' " 

\36. incorrect answers after 
Vhicff teacher gave process 

.,T back . ' 

37. \ iacorrect answers, after 
j^hicK teacher gave the answer 

. -*38. ^correct; answers after 

♦ which teacher asked another 
, studei*& \ 

39. incorrect answers after 
^ K which** another student 
.-called out the answer 



ERIC 



.01 .02 



'..04 
.02 

.11 

J 

.12 
.05 



.04 

;o2 

.08 
.11 
.05 



.02 - .^r05^ 



.02 



.01 



,11 



.18 



.25 



.05 



.02 

.02 ~ 

.10 
.18 



.22 



.08 



119 



.02 



,04 



,02 



,10 



,12, 



.05 



.02 



,02 



,02 



,10 



.18' 



.06 



.01 



,04 



,01 



.09 



Ml 



.05 



.03 



.01 



.01 



10 



.18 



,27 .21 



f07 



.04 



r 



.Table* 9 (cgpt.) 



Variable 



Subject Matter 
Math '.English" 
Means/ Means •£■ 



— ( Observed Section 
First Second 
Means Means '£ 



x B 



40. "don't know" and no 
response answers which 
teacher criticized 

41. "don't know" and no 
response answers after 

( which jieacher repeated the 
, question » 

; 42. "don't know" and no 

\ resposne answers after* which 

, teacher simplified the- 

question * * 

* * 

,43. "don't know", and no 
response answers after which 
teacher asked *a iwbQl iftlestion 



.03 N .03 



.07 * .08 



A 



10 . .08 



,04 .02 



' 44. "don't know" and* no 
\ response answer^^f ter which 
' teacher asked a" non-academic 
- question 

45^,, "don't know" and no 
-response answers after which 
teacher gave process feedback 

46. "don't know" and no 
response Answers after which 
teacher gave" the answer 

47V "don't know" and no 
response answers after which 
teacher asked another student 

48. "don't know" and no 
response answers after which 
another Student called out 
the answer 

4Sfc. process questions which 
students answered incorrectly 

50. product questions which 
students answered ihcorrectly 

51. choice questions which . 
students answered incorrectly 

'j .. 



.02 .03 



.04 .02 



.09 >09 



.47 .47 



.09 'ji)9 



.17 .12 



.15 .12 

V 

•* r * : 

.13 .10 



04 



02 



02 



ERIC 



.04 



.08 



.10 



.04 



03 



.03 



.09 



.44 



.09 
.14 

.13 
•10 



.02 



.07 



.09 

.03 

,< 

.02 
.03 
.09 
.49 



.09 
.15 

.14 
.12 



Table 9 (ccmt,) . 



Variable 



Subject Hatter 
'Math English N 
Means Means £' 



-Observed Section 
First Second 
Means I Means £ 



52^ process questions which 
students answered with 
"donfc know"f * ' 5 

53*. produat questions which 
student s^ answered with 

"donjt know 11 „ 

i 

54. j choice questions which 
students, answered with 
"doa^know". 

55. process questions to > * 
which students gave no 
response answers v t 

56. . product questions to 
which students gaye^no * 
response answers 

,* 

57. choice questions to 
which students gave nb 
response answers' 

58. preselected, {Patterned 
turn students who were asked 
product questions 

59. preselected, ^non-patterned 
turn students who were^asked 



.03 



:o2 



process questions 



.04 



60. * preselected, ron-patterned 
turn students who were asked 
p'roduct questions .03 

61. preselected, non-patterned 
turn students who ^were asked < 
choice .questions' , .06 

62. process questions 

directed to non-volunteers .43 

63. .product questions 

directed to non-volunteers .48 

/ 

*• * 

64. choice questions 

directed to non-volunteers .45 



ERIC 



.03 



.00, .03 

\.J 



.#4 .0>: 



.04 .03 



•02 . .03 



.09 

• Q3 

.04 

.05 
.43 

•42, 



3 



.00 



.A x*B 
£ 
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.04- 



.04 



.01 



.04 



;03 



.01 



.05 



.03 



.04. 



.45 



.46 



,50 



.03 

• 








.03 


.01 






-.02 
























.04 






A" 


• 03 


Ok 






.06 ' 




• -* 




.04 








< 








..03- 

t 




* * * 




.05 








.42, 

V 




*»> 




:.43 








.45 




i 








r < 





■!„••• • K 



- \ 



Table 9 (cfift^?**. 




■Variable 



Subject Matter* 
Math English 
Means * Means p. 



Observed Section 
first Second • / A x B 
Means Means ' p; 2. 



65. opinion questions 
aireciea ^co non-voiunceers 


. Hi 






.43 


.32 






66. pvffcess questions 
airecccu to 'volunteers 


* * J/. 


^9 




. 32 


.32 


• 




67. product ^questions 
direated to volunteers 


.19 


6 

.25 




. .22 


.22 


• 




• 68. J choice questions 
* directed to volunteers- 


.-.14 


.17 




.14* 


.17 


< 




d?. opxnxon questions 
directed to volunteers 

? * 


.29 


.28 




, .22 


.3*5 






/70. process questions 

' l o ti o t.t oy*on rw a c fun on f* 

calling out 

* • 


.19. 


.18 




.18 ' 


.19- 






71. product questions 

dUbWcLcu Dy d blUUcui 

r - calling out 


.28 


.21 ' 


• 


.24 • 


.25 




* 


• 72. ■ choice questions 
answered by a student 
calling out 


.35 


» • 

.20 




.28 


.27 


- 




73. opinion questions • 
answered Dy a scuaenc 
calling out 


.24 

** 


.39 




" .34 


.29 






9 74. answers to process 

rtiioofe i zinc t.tVi -{ r» Vi t* o q r* o T" 
4|UCo t iUIlo wHJ-L.ll LcclL.IlcL > % 

praised 


.15 


M6 




.16- 


.15 




* 


75. ^answers to' product - 
i questions which teacher 
praised 


.09 

• * 


.10 




:-io- 


.09 






— « . ( /Q. dlloWcJvC? IU L.I1UXL.C 

que§tion&, which teacher 
praised 


.04 


.08 




,05 

* » 


.or 






'/ 

77.* answers to opinion^ 
questions which- teacher >^ 
praised « 


'•' .'06" 


<> - 

.14 




.07 


.10 






^ . *. [ 
y j . » 








«. 
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Table 9 (cont.) 



Variable 



V 



Subject Matter, 
Matir' English 
Means Means* 1 £ 



Observed Section 
First Second A x Ji r 

Means Means £ £ 



78. answers to process' 

niipct'l fine Tiih'Ir'Vi t*P£?pViPT 

criticized 


.01 


.00 


* 


.01* 


.00 








79. answer^ to product 

ni toe f-"f nnc uVi^pVi t* r»Vi fat* 

l|UCO L.XU11Q Wlllull UCdLllCL 

criticized 


.01 


.00 


• 


.01 


.00 








* * *v 

80. process questions ■ 

o -f- for" t,tVv-{ r» V» foar»V>oT 
d ±. LCJ. WlrJL(_Ll UCdLllCl 

repeated the question 


* *v 


.01 




.01'' 


.02 


* 






31.' product questions 
after which teacher 
' repeated 'the question 


.02 


.02 


.01 


.02 


.02 








82. choice questions 

o T^rf" t Tn TOM ♦* O O Pn O V" 

ax>ter wnicn uedener 
repeated the question 


• # 

'..oi 


.01 ■ 

s 




.01 


. .01 




• 


; i 


-83. process questions 
dicer wnicn u ea.cn er 
simplified the, question , 


' .03 


**« . 

.01 


.02 


.02 , 


.02 








84. product questions 

dJ_ Uci WHICH UcdLUCI 

simplified the question 


.03 


> 

.02 




.03 


• 

c 

,.02* 








85. choice questions 
after which teacher 
. simplified the question 


.01 


.03 


.- 


' s.02 


.02 






i 

* 


$67 process questions *\ <* 
arter wnicn teacner asicea jl^ - 
a new question 


.09 


♦ 

.-,07 


• 


•».0'8 


. .08 






l *» 


*87. product questions „ 
jafter which teacher asked 
a new question , 

88*. choice que&fcfons 
after which teacher 
asked a new question 


.06 
.11- 


.06 
.05 




.06- 
.07. 


.06 
• .09 




t 


• -S 

, .* 

• 


89. opinion questions 
after whic/i teacher asked 
a. n^j2_-cptt^stion 


.04' 


.06 






' * .05 
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Table 9 (cont.) 



Variable 



Subject Matter 
Math English 
Means Means £ 



Observed Section 
First ~ Second • Ax B 
Means Means j> £ 



9(h process quests 
after 'whioK^^teacher/asked 
a non-academi^tniestion 

91." product questions 
afiter which teacher ^sked 
- a non-academic question 

92* answers' to process 
questions Which teacher 
integrated into the 
class* discussion 

93. answers to product 
* questions which teacher 

integrated* into the class 
discussion" 

94. atiswers to choice 
questions which teacher 
integrated into the 
class discussion 

95. answers to opinion 
questions which teacher 
integrated into the 
class discussion 

96. process questions 
after which teacher gave 
no feedback • J 

97. product question: 
t after which teacher gav 

no feedback 




process" question 
after which teacher gave 
' process feedback 

;99. pfbduct questions 
after which teachfer gave 
process feedback 

100. choice questions 
after which teacher gave 
process feedback 



i ERJC 



.01 



.25 



.11 



.01 



.08 



.01 



.01 .01 



.13 .15 



.12 .08 



.14 



.08 



.02 



.Ql .02' 



.09 .10 



.04 ' .04 



.05 



124 



.01 



.01 



.15 



-.08. 



.20.'." 



.10 



.02 



.02 



• 1 1 



.04 



.06 



.01 



.01 



.13.- 



.12 



.-.'i8 



;09> 



.01 



.01 



.08 



.04" 



.07. 



.01 



*> K 



Table 9 (cont.) 



Variable 



Subject Matter 
Math English 
Means Means £ 



Observed Section 
First Second ' A x B 
Means ^ Means £ 0 £ ^ 



10JL. 'opinion questions 
' after which teacher gave 
process feedback #08 

102. process questions 

< — after which Teacher gave 

the answer 4 , .03 

103. product questions 
after which teacher 

^ave the answer .63 

104. choice questions 
'after which teacher gave 

, the answer ..04 

105. .process questions 
after which teacher asked 
another student .X)9 

106. product questions after 
which teachex asked v another 
student k .08 

107; choice questions -after 
which 'teacher asked another 
student .03 

108. process questions 
after which another student 
called out the answer . .01 

109. • product questions 

af t;er which another student ' 
called out the answer .02 

110. choice questions after 
which another student called 

out the answer .00 
* m 

111. preselected, patterned 
# turn students 'who answered 

incorrectly , .18 

' V 

sll2. preselected, non-patter- 
ned turn students who answered 
* incorrectly " - » ' / .16 



Y 

ERIC 



.06 



.02 



.03 



,04 
* 



.07. 



.'06 



,05 



,01 



.01 



.02" 



.15 



ill 



.03 



125 



A9 * -03 



.03 



.03 



.04 



.08 



.07 



.03 



.01 



.01 



.01 



.14 



K .02 
\ .03 
.04 

* .08 

.04 
.01 

* 

'•: .01 
.19 



-.14 .ia 



*4< 



Table 9 (cont.) , 



Variable 



' Subject Matter 
Math -English 
Means Means £ 



Observed Section 
First Second A x B 

Means Means £ j> 



113. non-voltinteer$ who 
answered incorrectly 

114. volunteers who 
answered incorrectly 

115. call-out' students 
who answered i^n correctly 

116. preselected, patterned 
turn students who answered 
With "don 1 1 'know" ' ' 



117. preselected, fton- 
patterned turn students who 
answered with "don 1 1 \know" 

x -118. non-volunteers who* 
answered with "don't know" 

119. volunteers who 0 
. answered with "don't know". 

.120. preselected, patterned 
turn students who gave no 
response answers* 

121. preselected, non- 
patterned turn .students who 
gave no response ^answers 

122. non-volunteers who 
"V gave-rfo response answers 

v 123. preselected, patterned 
.turn students whom teacher 
praised 

* 124. r preselected, non- 
patterned turn 'students whom 
"** teacher praised .. 

' 125. non-volunteera whom 
teacher praised 

..126. volunteers whom 
teacher praised 



.15 



.16 . 



.14 



\03- 



.06 



.07* 



.00 



.01 



.05 



.07 



.15 



.18 



.08 



.11 



.12 

.10, 
.11 . 

.02 

.05 ' 

.06 

.00 

.01 

.04 
.07 

.14 

.15 
.09 
.13 



.02 



\ 



.13 



.12 



.12 



,02 



.07 



.08 



.00 



.01 



.04 



,07 



.20 



.14 



.08 



,12 



.14 
.13 

.14 

;03 

i 

.05 
.05 
.01 

:oi 

.04 
.07 

.10 

.19 
.09 
.12 



.00 



.03 



.03 



Table 9C(eont.) 



Variable 



ibject Mat 
MathV English 
Means \ Means 



ter ' Observed Section 
First Second 
£ Means Means £ 




\ 



127. call-out students 
whom teacher praised " 

128. non-volunteers whom 
teacher criticized 

129. call-out students 

whom teacher criticized , 

130. preselected, patterhed 
turn students for whom 
teacher repeated the question 

131. preselected, non- ^ 
patterned turn stddents for 
whom teacher repeated the 
question 

132. non-volunteers for 
whom teacher repeated the 
question < 

133. volunteers for whom 
teacher repeated the 
question 

134/ call-out students for 
whom teacher repeated^' the 
question " . ; 

135. preselected,* patterned 
turn students for. whom 
teacher simplified the 
question • „ 

136. preselected, non- 
patterned turn student for 
whom teacher simplified the 
question 

137. non-volunteers for 
whom teacher simplified' 
the question^ 

138. volunteers for 
whom teacher simplified 
the question 



.01 



.02 



.04 



.03. 



.04 



.02- 



.02 




.02 



.D2 



,01 



.01 



,01 



,03 



.03 



,01/. 



.03 



.05 



:o5 



.11 



> .01 



.01 



.01 



.02 



,02 



•01 , 

'2i> 



.01 



■ 



.03 



.03 



.09 



.01 



.01 



.02 



102 



• 02 



.0 



.02 



.04 



.03 



.03 



,01 .01 



.05 



- Tatrle 9 (cont.) 



I Subject Matter . Observed Section 

, Variable Math English First Second * Ax B * 

Means Means £ Means Means £ £ 



139, call-out students 
f ox whom teacher 
simplified the question 


.01 


.01 




.01 


.01 




/ 




140, preselected, pattern- 
ed turn- students whom 
teacher asked new onp«?t*ion t ? 


.07 


.05 


4 


♦ 

03 


09 • 








* 141. \ preselected, non- 
patterned turn students * . 
whom teacher asked new 
questions 


.11 


.10 


I 
1 


. .07 


• 

.14 


• 






142 i non-volunteers 
whom teacher asked new 
questions 


.08 


.08 






.08 








. i4 3 . volunteers whom 
teacher asked new 
question . 


.07 


.06 




.06 


.06 


* 






144. call-out students 
whom teacher aslced new' 
questions < 


.04 


.04 . 




-.04 


.04 


> 






145. preselected, 
patterned-turn students 
whom teachex gave non- 
academic feedback , * 

> 

146. non-volunteers whom 
teacher gave non-academic 
feedback 


• ..01 r 
.01 


.o'i 

.01 




.01 

I' 

.01 


.01 
.01 








147. volunteers whom 
teacher gave non-academic 
feedback 


" .01 


.01 




to 

.01 


.01 








c 

148. * call-out students 
whom teacher gave non- 
academic feedback 


' .01 


.00 ■ 




.00 


.01 . 


9 






149. preselecte'd, pattern- 
ed turn students whos'e 
answers teacher integrated 
into the class discussion 


.02 


* 

.05 




.02 


.06 




■* 

"4 A »' 


1 



o ^ ' 1 2 8 



Table 9 (cont.) 



Variable 



Subject Matter 
Math English 
Means Means ]> 



Observed Section 
First \ Second r A x 
Means \ Means • £ j> 



150. preselected, non- 
patterned turn students 
whose answers jteacher inte- 
grated Into the class 
discussion 

151. non-volunteers' whose 
answers teacher integrated 

. into the class discussdton 

152. volunteers whose 
answers teacher iHPfegrated 
into the class discussion 

153. , tall-out students 
whose answers teacher 
integrated intQ the 

class discussion 

• j* 

154. non-volunteers whom 
teacher gave no feedback 

155. volunteers whom 
teacher gave no feedback 

156. call-out students 

whom teacher gave no feedback 

157. ^ preselected, patterned 
turn ^students whom teacher 
ga|e process feedback 

158. preselected, non- 
patterned turn students whom 
teacher gave process feedback 

r 

159. non-volunteers whom ' 
teacher gave process feedback 

160. volunteers whom teacher 
gave process feedback 

161* call-out students 
whom teacher gave process 
feedback 

162^ preselected, patterned 
turn students whom teacher 
gave the answer 



V 

.13 .16 



.09 



.01 



.01 



,01 



.02 



.05 



,05 



,06 



.06 



.14' .12 



.17 .14 



.02 
.01 

.01 
i 

.01 

.03 
.05 
.06 

.05*. 



,03 .03 



ERIC 



129' 













* 

' .14 


... 








■ .08 


.11 

- 


.02 




- 


.10 




.01 




r t 


.14 


.17- 


V 




• 


.02 










.01 


• .01 


ft 
( 

- 






0 

.01 


.02 




4 




.02 


.01 






* 


.05 ' 


.04 


r 


/ 




.05 


.05 


> 


t 




.07 


.05 


.01 


.03 




.05 


.06 




< 






.03 




r 






* / ' 






% 



Table 9 (cont.)' 



Variable 



Subject \Matter 
Math Engll 
Means Means \ £ 



■t 



163. preselected x non- 
•patterned turn students 
whom teacher gave the 
answer 

164. non-volunteers whom 
teacher gave the answer 

165. " volunteers whom 
teacher gave the answer 

166. call-out students 
whom teacher gave the 
answer 



,04 



\ 



v 



.04 



.03 



.03 



167. preselected, patterned 
turn students whose turns 
teacher terminated by asking 
another student 

168. preselected, non- 
patterned turji students whose 
turns -teach ef terminated by 
asking another student 

169. non-volunteers whose 
turns teacher terminated by 
asking another student 

170. volunteers whose turns 
teacher terminated by asking 
another 4 student 



,11 



,11 



,12 



;05 



*17i. . call-out students 

whose turns teacher terminated' 

by asking another student * »02 



172. non-volunteers whose 
turns" Another student termi- 
nated by calling -out; .02 

173'." volunteers, whose, turns 
another student terminated by 
calling out ' '01« 



174-. caiLl-out students whose 
turns another student terminat- 
ed by calling out ' ' 02 



ERIC 



.03 



,03 



.02 



.03 



.05 



.04 



.09 



.03 



.01 



.02 



.01 



.02 



.00 



. .02 



.04 



Observed Section 
First Second A x B 

Means Means- j> . ^ 



130 



.oa 



.04 



.03 



.09- 



•P7 



.11 



.04 



.01. 



.01 



.01 



.04 



.04 



.02 . .03 



.03 



.08 



,10' 



.04 



.02 



.02* < .02. 



.01 



V 



Table 9 (cbnt.) 



, ''Variable 



Subject Matter 
Math English 
Means Means £ 



Observed Section 
First Second Ax B, 

Mea ns Mea ns £ £ 



175* correct answers 
given by preselected, 
patterned turn students 

176. correct answers 
given by preselected, non- 
patterned tu*n students 

177. ( correct answers given 
by non-volunteers 

178. correct answers given 
"by volunteers 

JL79 1 correct answers given 
by students who called out 

180. incorrect answers given 
by preselected:, patterned 
turn students 

181. iacoyrect answers given 
by preselected, non-patterned 
turn students * 

182. incorrect answers 
given by non-volunteers 

183. incorrect answers 
given by volunteers 

184. incorrect answers 
given by students who 

called out ; 

f 

185. "don't know and no 
response answers given by 
preselected, patterned turn 
students 

186. "don't know" and no 
response answers given by 

- preselected, non-patterned 
turn students 

187. "don't know" and no 
response answers given by 
non- volunteers 



,02 .(f9 



,03 * .04 



.43 .39 



,23 .27 



:> 



,29. ^.21 



.03 .08 

.03 .04 

.49 .45 

.21 .22 



,25 .22 



.03 .06 



.06 .05 



.89 .86 



.00 



.04 



.02 



.05 



.03 



.42 



.25 



.24 



.04 . 



.04 



.50 



.21 



■ 22 



.06 



.89 



.06 



.Q3 



.40 



.25 



.26 



.06 



.03 



.43 



.22 



.25 



.02 * .06 



.05 



.85 



."&3 



{ . 



Y 



Table 9(cont.) 



\ 



Variable'' 



Sj/bject Matter 
Math English 
Means Means £ 



Observed Section 
First Second A x B 

Mean* Means £ £ 



V 



188. incorrect answers 
after which teacher gaVe 
sustaining feedback. 

189. "don't know 1 ', and no * 
response answers afLter which 
teacher gave sustaining 
feedback *s 

v 

190. all response oppor- 
tunities after which teacher 
gave sustaining feedback. 

h 

Student Initiated: 



,28' 



J 



191. questions and comments 
which were questions 

192. questions and comments 
which were comments 

193. questions which were 
called-out 1 

194. called-out questions 
Which were relevant , 

195*. relevant questions 
which were callecT-out and 
criticized 

196. relevant questions 
which were called-out and 
ignored 

197. relevant questions which 
•were called-out and not 

accepted 

4 

193- relevant questions which 
were called-ouc. and given 
feedback 41 

199. relevant questions which 
were catled-Dut and given' * 
process feedback* 



,22 



,12 



,.74 



,26 



.60 



,56 



.01 



.01 



,01 



.40 



.13 



.24 



.18 

1 ■ 
.10 



.63 



,37 



,67 



,62 



• 0L 



.02 



.01 



,52 



.06 



.00 



.00 



.01 



.OC 



,27 



,22 



,11 



,68 



,32 . 



,62 



<.58 



.01 



.01 



.10 



.25 



,18 



,11 



.69 



.31 



.65 



.59 



.01 



.02 



,09 




r 



'ERIC 
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table 9, (cont.) 



Variable 



Subject Matter 
Math English 
Means Means £ 



Observed Section 
First Second A x B 

Meajts Means £ £ 



200, relevant questions 
which were called-out and 
. integrated int^the class 
discussion - 


• d3 


„01 • 


.02 


.02 


.02 


*> 

% 

,04 


V 




201. , called-out questions 
which, were irrelevant 


,•05 


'.05 




.04* 


,.05 , 




.03 


w 

* 


202, irrelevant questions 
.which were called-out and • 
ignored , * 


.01 . 


.01 


- 


.01 


•pi . 








203* irrelevant questions 
which were called-out and 
not accepted 


* 

.01 

t 


.01 




.01 


• 

.01 . 


j 


' .01 




204, irrelevant questions 
which were called-out and 
given feedback ^ 

y 


.03 


.03 


- 


■\ 

.02 


.03 




J 




"205. % questions .which were 
not cailed-out 


.40 


.33 




.38 


.35 . 








206, questions which 
ware relevant * . 


.39 


.32 


* 


♦ , 

.36 


.34 






r 


207, relevant^ questions 
which were not accepted 

» « 


• 

.01 , 


• 00 


• PI 


.00 


•', .00 






\ 
) 

* 


208* relevant questions 
which were given feedback 

209. Relevant questions* 
which were given process 
feedback 


' .25 
.13 


.26 

4 

.05 


.00 


.26. 
.10 


.25 

. .08 




• 


0 


'210. relevant questions 
which were , redirected .. 


.00 •« 


.01 




.01 - 

1 


.01 




.05 




211. releyant questions 
integrated into the class 
discussion 


** • f 

t » , 

, .02 » 


.01 


.01 


j 

.01 


.01. 






\ 

e 


212. questions which 
were irrelevant ♦ 


.01 


.02 


* 


.01 


... .01 








213* irrelevant questions 
which were given feedback 


, -01 


.61 




>.Q1 , 


.01 




* 4 





■ERIC ; 
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f 



0 



Table 9 (cont.) 












■■w 




Variable 


Subject* Matter 
Math English 
Means Means £ 


Observed Section 
First Second 
Mea'hs' Means p_ 


• 

A x B 
£ 


214. ^ comments which 
were called-out 


.73 * 


* .72 


9 


.74, 


.71 


* 


4 


* * 
215. relevant comments 
which were called-out 


.53 - 


.54 




.56 


.52 






tiut jL'cievdiiL, comments 
which were called-out and 
• 0 given praise 


-.02 


.02 


< 


.02 


. .02 






2i J. / . relevant comments ' 
which were called-out and 
given criticism . 


.01 


.01 


« 


.01 


.01 




• 


* ^lO. LclcVallU l. uimiie n L s 

which were called-out and 
ignored 


.05- 


, .03 




.03 ' 


.05 




.02 


/ reievaiiL conimen ts 
which were ^alled-out and 
not accepted 


. .02 


.02 




*" .02 








<■ * 

»' 9/0 rpl o^7ian f~ r»rtnitnon he 

which were calleS^out and 
given feedback ^ 


• .37- . 


.45 




» 

.42. v 


* - 

. .40 






■221, relevant comments 
which^were called-out and 
given process feedback 


; .08 


.04 


.01 


.07 


.04 


.02 


.03 


222. relevant comments; 
which were called— out and 
integrated into the clasfc 
discussion J 


- .02 


.02 




'.03 


.02 






223. irrelevant comment/ 
which were called-out/: 


.20. 


.18 




.18 


.20 






224. irrelevant comments 
t which were 1 called-out and ' 
criticized 


.01 


.01 




.01 . 


- .01 






f 225. _ irrelevant comments 
which were called-out and 
ignoraa * 


\ 

.09 


.08 




.07 

Air ' ^ « 


.09 







4 



© - 

ERIC 



Table 9 <cont.) 



Variable ' 



Subject Master 
Math English 
Means Means j) 



'Observed Section 
First • Second A x B 

Means Means j> j) 



226. irrelevant comments 
which were called-out and « 
% ,.not accepted » .03 .03 

^ : 227a irrelevant comments 
which wre Called-out and 
given feedback - .08 ' .06 

228. relevant comments 

which werfe not called-out «22 .25 

229. relevant comments 
which were not called-out 

% and were given praise* • 03. - .02 

230 •* relevant comments 
-which were not" called-but , 
and were given, feedback »17 .20 

i * • 

231* relevant comments which" 
were not called-out and were 
given process feedback -03 .04 

232. relevant comments which 
* were not called-out and which 
were integrated into the 
class discussion •01 y * .03 



233.. .irrelevant comments^ which 
were not called-out and were 
ignored > «02 



234. irrelevant cohjments which 
were not> called-out and were 
not accepted 

235. irrelevant comments which 
were not calle*d-out and were 



02 



given feedback' \ 

236. questions and comments' 
which were praised 



237 ♦ questions* and con 
which were .criticized 



aents 



.02 



.01- 



.01 



.01 
.01 

.-02 

.01 
.01 



.03 



.07 



,23 



..02 



,03 



.02 



.01 



.01 



.01 

t 

.01 



.03 



.07 



.24 



.02 



,18- ,19 



.04 



.02 *.p2 



.01 
.02 

.02 

.01 
.01' 



,05 



9 

ERIC 
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Table 9 (cont.) 



Variable 




Subject Matter 
Math English " • 
Means Means £ 



• Observed Section 
First' Second - A x B 



: t= i 

- * ' - \ ^ - 

Student Created: 


4 

0 






1 








° 238, contacts -which 
related to academic 
content 


" 1 

■ M 


• .51 - 


.00 


.57 .59' 


- 

>' 




239, contacts which A 
related to f classroom^ 
procedure 


.23 


.33 


.00 


.29 .27 






'240, academic related 
contacts which were 
given praise 


0 

. -02 


c 

.03 . 






\ • 






241, academic related 
contacts which were 
given criticism 


•R 1 


« .01 




\ 

.0 


t\'" .01 




• '» 


242. academic related 
.contacts which involved 
brief teacher contact 


.55 


* 

.65 


.01 


.'58 • .62 


.03 


.02 


,243* academic related, 
contact's which involved 
long teacher -contact ^ 


-.44 . 


) 

• 33 / 


t 

.01 


m 

.41 .36 


.02 


.02 


• * * 

244, * academic related 
contacts in wfrich teacher " 
delayed contact 


.02 


,01*-^ 


• 


.01 .02 






245. academic Trelated 
contacts which were given 
feedback 


• , 
* .47 


/ 

.63 


.00 


A 

'.53 v ' .57^ 


.04 




246, academic- 'related • 
coptacts which were , 
given process feedback 


:47 . 


.30 


.00 , 


.39 .38 




.02 


247. - contacts which 
involved personal' requests 


.07 • 


** * 

. .08' 




.07 . .08 






248. personal contacts 
which teacher granted . 

4 j 


.69 


.75- 


4 


.76 .68 


.00 


.02 ^ 


249. personal contacts 
which teacher delayed 


• 4 


.0-7 • 




'S' 

v .06 .07 


< 


4 


250. personal contacts 
which teacher did not grant 


.25- 


- .18 


.02 


. * .17 .25" 


' ; .00 


.01' 



N 


Table 9 (cont.) 1 % 




I 


- 


V 




- * 


• 






, . Variable 


Subject Matter 
• Math English 
Means' Means £ 


Observed Section 
-First Second 
Means Means £ . 


A x B- 
2 


> 


251. academic related 
contacts given brief 
feedback 1 

t 


' '.45 


.'59 


.00 


' < .50 


.54 


.03 




* * 




i • 

252. a^cajiemic related 
contacts given brie^ 
ptocess feedback • 


< 

'.08 


• . 03 


.00 


•04. 


.06 






/ 




253. '"academic related 
contacts given long * 
feedback 


N ' ' . 02 *' 


.03 




t 03 


\03 










254. ^academic related 
contacts given long' 
- process feedback 


.39 


.27 


..00 


# .34 


" .-32 y 




.01 






Teacher Initiated-: 




















255. contacts which 
related to academic 
^content 1 


- 

.60 


.51 


- 

.03 




* • 

.55 










256. academic related 
contacts which' involved 
.praise 


) 

.03 


.06 


j 

.03 


, ".05 ' 


.04 


- 






> i 


257. academic related 
contacts which involved 
criticism ^ . 


f 

> ' .07 


1 

.08 


* 


' . < f 

.08 


.07 , 








\ 

\ 


258/ academic related 
contacts which ^were 
brief 


.53 . 


ft 

, .58>, ' 




.56 " : 


.55 




• > 




ft - ^ V) 259«; academic .related 5 
- „ contacts "which Were long 




,. 28 


1 


,,.30 


'.29 


s 




* r ' ,260. \acadeifcic related 

contacts in which teacher 

> v A , observed 'Student ^ 

./ ^ > * 


.16 


.14. ; 


I 

f 


• * \ 
1 

.14 


.16. 


* / ' 


» 


s ^ - 

, Vs 


• academic related 
contacts which involved 
. /feedback- , -» 


'V' .51 


.59 


\ 


; .56 


.54 






f t 




262. ^cadetoic related^ 
y contacts which ^ involved 
„ jprqcess; f eedbahk ^ *v 


.27. 


: 22 ■ 




,23 


.26 






1 , 


- o v . , \: . 
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Table 9 (cqntO 



. * Variable 

*> ; * " 



m - Subject 'Matter 
Math English 
Means Meafls £ 



Observed Section 
First Second * 
Means Means , £ 



A x B 



263. academic related 
contacts which involved 
brief feedback 


.47 


• 

.54 . 




h 
• 5.1 


.51' 






264r academic related 
contacts which involved 
brief process feedback 


.03 


.01 


.0*3' 


.02 


.02 






265. academic, related 
contacts which inyolvejl* 
"Idng feedback 


.04 


.05 


r 


.05 


..04 






' J 

2667 'academic related 
1 contacts which involved 
long process feedback v 


..24 


.20 




.21" 


.23 






267. contacts which 
related to classroom 
procedure 

/ • ' 

Behavjy&r Related Contacts 


.34 


.42 

• ) 


^03 


.39 


.38 






268. misbehaviors to 
which teacher responded 
bxxt Which coder did not 
observe 


-.01 






' .01 ' 


.01 




- 


269 . nondisruptiv/ 
misbehaviors (daydreafning , 
-wasting time) 


.42 


.40 




.39 


.43 


4* 




270. misbehaviors 'in 
which ^tCident socialized 
with others 


.34 


^ 39 • 




.39 * 


V 

s 

.33 


> 

.00 




271. misbehaviors which 
involved* being late to s 
class 


._ .01 


.01 




.01 


. f •" 
.01 




i 


fH QTlint" *f 17» TTl*f Q— 

behavfprs 1 


.10 

i 


.11 




.09 , 


.12 


• .01 


1 


> 273. misbehaviors in 
Which student sassed 
or defied teacher 


i* 

.03 


• 

.02 




» ' -. 02 

-» * 


# - 

.03. 




















A 



-V- 




Table 9 (cont.) 



Variable 



Subject Matter 
Matl/ English 
Means Means £ 



Observe^ Section 
Fi*$t^ Second , A x B 
Means *&eans £ ^ 



274. - misbehaviors in 
which student was ver- J 
bally aggressive, toward 
teacher or peers .01 

275. misbehaviors in 
which ~stud&nt was physi- 
cally aggressive towar'd i 
teacher -or peers^ • .01 

276. misbehaviors lw*r h 
which student left class 
.without permissipn " .01 

' IT 

277. misbehaviors tfhich 
involved contraband items ^ 
Cknives, radios,- toys, etc) '*01~* 

• • ' « i 

278* misbehaviors' in 

which student baited teacher .01- 



279. misbehaviots in w 
which student slept, in 
class-*. 

^280. misbehaviors which 
could- not be classified 
in the above 

281. misbehaviors in 
which teacher intervened 

A. 

nonverbaHy , 

J . 

, 282. misbehaviors which 
involved management ~ 
request from teacher 

283.. misbehaviors which 

involved management request 

but which teacher directed 

, to wrong 'student (target 

error) - .- • 

1 

i28_4. misbehaviors which 
involved management request 
" but in which teacher delayed 
acting (timing error) 



.02 



,02 



.03 



.63 



,02 



.03 



o\^ 



,01 



,00 



.01 



,01 



,01 



,01 



,04 



,66 



rOl 



,03 



.04 



,02 



,01 ♦ .01 



v 



,01 



.02 



,64 



.01 



'00 4*01 



.01 



;oi u .01 

. ♦ " ■ 



,or 



.01 "».02 



M -..^03 



.65. 



.01 '-.02 



.03 . \'04 









• 


« 




.04 




.02 






k 


• 


.05 


< 


> 
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Table 9 (cont.) f 

, 4 

% * * 



% Subject Matter Observed Section 

^Variable , w Math English First Second A x B 

* (S Means Means £ Means Moans p p 



285* misbehaviors yftich 
involved management request 
and in which teacher 
overreacted 


- 

.01 


• 

.00 






0 

• :00 

* 


.01 ' 


4. 




286. 'misbehaviors which 
* teacher criticized 


• 13 0 


" .13 

•* 




' .15 

i 


fll 


.01 




~ ' " 287. misbehaviors in 

. which teacher criticized' 
wrong student (target 
error) 


.or* 


. .00 


* 


.00 


.00 ' 






288. misbehaviors in 
which - teacher delaved 
criticizing (timing earror) 


.01 


.01 • 




.01 


.01 






289. misbehaviors in 
which teacher overreacted 
with* criticism 


• 

. .01 


.01 




.01 


-.01 






290. misbehaviors iri 
which teacfier threatened ' 
student 


.05 ' 


' .05 


( 


.05 


f 

.05 






291. misbehaviors ini, 
which' teacher^ delayed 
4 threatening Tt lining error) 


.00 


. .00 


/. 


.00 


.01 






292. misbehaviots in 

which teacher overreacted 

* - * 

* * . with threats 


' .00 


.01 




.00 


.00 


• 


r 


?T < 293* misbehaviors which , 

involved management request 
but which coder did not 
observe 


.'32 


• 

• 73 , 


.01 


.50 


. .55 

i 


• 




0 294. misbehaviors which 
teacher criticized but which 
coder did not observe 


.48 


.19 


.0.2 


.45 


$ .22 


» 

.05 




295. mild misbehaviors in 
which teacher intervened 
* nonverbally * 


.02 


.04 , 




.04~ 


♦* 

H 

.03 

% 










9 

s 






\ X 




» 
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Table* 9 (cont.) 



Subject Matter .Observed Section 

Variable * , Math English First ■ Second A x B 

Means Means • N £ Means* Means £ -]> 



296. m^J-d misbehaviors* 
which inyblved management 
request from teacher * j 79 


© 

.79 




■ ' .77 


.82 


..01 




v 297. mild misbehaviors 
which teacher criticized 


.13 




.16 


.11 


.00 




298. mild misbehaviors 

in which teacher threatened * 

strident ' .03 . 


. 1 04' 




I 

^ -03 


.04 • 






299. misbehaviors in which 
student socialized with 
others and in which teacher 
intervened , nonverbally • 04 


*.05 




• .05 


,05 

t 


» 


.01 • 


300. misbehaviors in w^iich 
student socialized with others 
and which involved management 
r^^est ' • > »73 


.74 




.71 


.76 






301. misbehaviors in which 
student socialized with others 
and which teacher criticized ^15 


.14 




.17 


.11 


.02 




302. misbehaviors in 'which 
student socialized with others 
and in which teacher threatened 
student ,07 ' 


.07 ' 




' -.07 


.07 






363. tardiness which involved ( 
management request «68 






.80 • 


.63 






304. *tar diners which teacher 
cirticized «13 


.24 




.18 


.20 




.04 


> * * 

305. disruptive misbehaviors 
in which teacher intervened 
nonverbally > UD 


« 




t 


t 

no 






306. disruptive misbehaviors 
which involved management 
request *53 


.55 , 




.55 


.54 






307. disruptive mi£bheaJiors 
which teacher criticized *25 


.24 




.28 


• 

.21 







Table 9 (cont.) 



Variable 



Subject Matter 
Math English 
Means Means £ 



Observed Section 
First Second A x 6 s 

Means- Means- £ £ 



308. disruptive misbe- 
haviors in which teacher 
threstened student* .06 

309. misbehaviors i*i 
which student sassed or 
defied teacher *and which , 

-involved ljjinagement request . .42 

310. misbehaviors, in- which- 
student sasses or >def ied 
teacher and which teacher 
criticized ' * .22 

311. misbehaviors in * 

which student sas$e4 or defied 

teacher and in which teachetL 

threatened 'Studetit " .10 

* «- * 1 

9 i 

312. misbehaviors in tfhich 
studen£^was verbally aggressive 
and -which involved management 

-request .39 

313. misbehaviors in which 
student was physically 
aggressive and which involved 
management request ' * .52 



314. misbehaviors in which 
student was physically 
/TQ^gressive and which teacher 
criticized 



,20 



315., misbehaviors in which 
student left -elass without 
permission and which involved . 
' management- request .58 



316. misbehaviors which 
involved contraband items 
and which involved manage-' 
ment request 



-.66 



317.- misbehaviors which 
involved contraband items 
and in which teacher threat- 
ened student 



.12 



.08 



.55 



,13 



.10 



.53 , 



.47 » 



,11 



-.57 



.75 



.07 



.07 ' .08 



,51 



.23 



.08 



.41 



.41 



.22. 



.70 



,70 



fl5 



.46 



.13 



,12 



.50 ' 



.58 



•P9 



A 
,46 




, .. . '• , V- 

t 4 

Table 9 (cont.)* ^ 



Subject Matter Observed Section 

Variable - tiath English First Second A x B 

* Mfeans Means £ Means Means * £ £ 



318 . misbehaviors in which 
♦ student , baited teacher and 
which involved management 
request 


' .43 


.48 




.32^ 


.60 


at 

.03 




319 . miscellaneous mis- 
behaviors (not in the above 
Categories) which involved 

management requests 
* * 


. -59 


.34 


j 


.39 


t 

7 ' 

.53 


. ' 


> 


320 . miscellaneous mis- 
behaviors (not in the 
above categories) which 
teacher criticized 


y 

.22 


.46 




.37' 


.31 J 






321. misbehaviors which 
involved management 'requests 


.69 


.71 




' * .68 


.71 






322. misbehaviors which 
feeacher criticized 


.16 


.15 


- 


.17 


.13 


.02 


% 


323. misbehaviors in which 
s teacher threatened stujdent 


.06 

9 • 


.06 


4 


.06 


;06 






324. misbehaviors in which 
teacher acted without target 
'* ' 4 or timing error 


.84 


0 « 

.88 




0 

* 

.^87 


.84 


.02 


t 

>' ' 


325.*" 'misbehaviors ifPHtfhich 
teacher acted with target' 
- error 


.02 


.02 


ft 

I 


.02 


.02 • 




• 


326. misbehaviors in which 
teacher acted with timing 
error * - * . 


.05 


.04 




■ -04 , 


> 

'.05 


• 

/ 


s 


327. misbehaviors in which 
" teacher overreacted 


.02 


to 

' \ 0'2 




1 

.01 


- -.02- 






328. mild misbehaviors which 
involved management requests 


.76 


.76^ 




.74 

Jh 


. .78 


.03 




329. mild misbehaviors which 
teacher criticized 


.20 


.19 




.22 


.17 


.02 




330, serious misbehaviors' 
which involved management 
request's f . * . 


r 

.50 


* 

.50 




.'51 • 

r t 


- .50 

v. r 








i 

Table 9 (cont.). * 




Variable 



I 



Subject Matter Observed Sectipfi 

Math English ^ First Second 
Means Means £ Means Means £ 



Ax R 



3 



331 ♦ serious misbe- 
haviors which teacher 
criticized 

332. mild misbehaviors 
in which teacher acted 
without target or timing 
error % ' 

333^' mild misbehaviors 

in which teacher acted with 

garget error ' 

334. mild misbehaviors 

in- which teacher acted with 
timing^ error * 

335. mild misbehaviors in 
which teacher overreacted 

► * 

336 ♦ serious misbehaviors 
.in which teacher acted 
witfi&ut target or timing 
errdr 

337* serious misbehaviors 
in which teactier act^fwith 
target ertor 



338, 



• 28 



\90 



• 03 



,04' 



.02 



i 

.68 



.03 



serious misbehaviors 



in which teacher acted with 
timing 'ferror v j ' .11 

339. serious misbehaviors 

, in which teacher % overreacted .03 

i 

Social Contacts : 

340. * - teacher-initiated con- 
tacts whi5h»were social '^-r *26 

. 341. student-created contacts 
which/'were social .74 

342. student- created' contacts, * 
which were social and which 
teacher accepted .92 



.28 

\ 

.92 

.02 

.04 
'.02 



c 77 



.02 



.06 



.'25 



75 



.94 



.04 



3 



9 

ERIC 
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,30 



.93 



.02 



.03 



.01 



.75 



.03 



.10 



.00 



25 



75 



.93 



.27 

» 






■ 

. -89 


.00 




.02 






.05 






.02 


* 




.70 






♦ L)z 


* 


nn 
• uu 


.07 




.03. 


.0-3 

• 




m 


.27 






^.73 






.93 







4 /■ 



; Table 9 (c6nt.) 



Variable 



Subject Matter 
Math English 
Means Mean$ £ 



Observed Section 
First ^Second , A.xB 
Means Means £ 



343. student-created contacts 
which were social and which 
teacher did not accept 
General Categories 
•344. response opportunities 
in which teacher praised 

345*. response opportunities 
in which teacher criticized 

346. dyadic contacts which * 
were response opportunities 

347. ^dyadic 'contacts which 
.were student-initiated 

questions 

348. dysttic contacts which 
were studen\-initiated 
comments 



•P8 



09 



.01 



.28 



.08 



.03 



.0$ 



.11 



.00 



•29 



$1 



.04 



349. dyadic Contacts which*.' 
were student-cVeated 
(private) 



.37. 



35P. dyadic corftacts ( whfcJTN^ 
were teacher-^itiatea 
(private) . \ 4 * 13 

jJ51. # dyadic contacts^whi'ch 
were behavior felated 



J* 



\ 



352/ dyadic contacts which 
were social 

353. dyadic cpntacits which 
were'private (not public) 

x 354. dyadic contacts, which 
were .private and which- were 
$tudent-created (excluding 
social) 



355.. 'contacts involving 
academic content, which 
were private and wllich » 
^ teacher 'praised 



.03* 



.50 



.'34 



15 



.12 



.04 



.49 



,73 



.02 



.69 



r 

!03 



.04 



.07 



,10 



.01 



.29 



.07 



.04 



(- 



> 



,.36 



.07 



.10 



.01 



,28" 



.08 



.04 



.36 




.03 



.03 



1 



Table 9 (cont.) 



Subject Matter Observed Section 

Variable Math English First Second 9 A x B 

Means Means £ Means Means £ £ • 



356. contacts involving 
academic content which 
were private and which 
teacher criticized 


.03 


.03 




• 

.03 


.03 


> 




* s 
357. contacts which s 
were private and which 
, involved academic content 


.64 


.52 


,00 


. .57 


.59 


* 


t 


. 1 358. contacts which were 
private and which did not 
involve academic content 


.36 


* .48 ' 


.00 


.43 


.41 






/ ' ■ • 
359 . Is tuden t- crea t ed 

/ contacts which were 

public 


.24 ^ 


.25 




.24 


.25 




• 


360 . teacher- init ia t ed 
contacts which ware public 
(excluding behavioral 
contacts) 


.63 


.62' 




* 

.62 


.63 






2K>1. student-created' 
contacts which were private 
and which related to academic 
content 


.64 


.51 


.00 


.57 


. .59 


• 


• 


362 . student-created 
. , contacts which weres private 
and which related to classroom 
procedure • ^ 


65 




65 


.66 




m r 


• 363. contacts involving 
^ academic content in which 

teacher gave process 

feedback 

s * „7 . * . * " 


.25 


\ 

..14 


.00 


.20 


.20 


.01 




. v 36£. teacher- initiated ^ 
\ i ' contacts which were 
behavior related 


.44 


♦ 

-.44 




.41 


.47 


- .00 







* 












/ 


f 


r 




• * 




















A 


Table 10, Two-Way Analyses of Variance between Subject 
Matter and Observed Section using Means from 
«^ Classroom Observation Scales (COS) * 

I 


* 




1 

i 


/ 


Variable 


Stibject Matter 
Math English 
Means Means £ 




Observed Section 
First Second A x B 
•Means Means 2. £ 




• • 

1. High level of > 
Student attention , 


2.70? 


3.05 


.03 




• 

2T9 1 


2.84 










— 2r^feacher initiated 
problem solving 
* • 


! 

1.01 


.90 






.88 


1.02 


.01 








3. * Pupil-to-pupil 
interaction ' 


2.12 


2.01 






2.00 




.03 








4. Teacher presentation of 
academic information 


1.06 


.66 . 


.01 




- .80 


.92 * 


.01 


.01 




/ 


J 5. Negative, affect 
(teacher and students) \ 


1.10 


.99 


/ 




.95 


1.15 


.01 








6. Positive affect * 
(teacher) 


1.64 


1.92 






1.73 


« 

1.83 


« 




1 




7. Higher, cognitive level 
student behavior 


1.19 


. 1.03 






1.04 


1.18 


.03 








j^_8. Passive pupil behavior 


.86 


.65 






.72 


.79 










9. Cgpvergent evaluative 
interactions (teacher 
probes for right answer) 


1.51 


f 

1.20 


.04 




1.35 


1.36 








* 


10. Teacher "task 
orientation 


#■ 

• 2.67 ' 


2.74 






2.71 


2.70 


• 


( 




• * 


11. Clarity of teacher 
•^presentations * 

••'< : . 


2.72 


'2.92 






2.84 


2.80 




' .05 


f 




12. Teacher enthusiasm 


2.03 


2.26 




- / 


2.12 


2.17 










**13. Random questioning; 
/ memoify questions; fact 
related 

« * 


.83 


.80 






. .'82 


.81 


> 
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1 


• 


» 


* 

* 





























Table *10 (cont.) 



v. 



Variable 



Subject Matter 
Math< English 
Me^ns Means £ 



Obs erved " S ec~£lon t 
First Second Ax B 

Means Means £ £ 



14.. Higher cognitive level 
questions: synthesis, 'why- 1 
questions 

15. Questions with 
application to students' 
personal lives; personal 
questions 

16. Teacher positive affect: 
teacher involvement 

17. Poor classroom control 

18. High level of teacher 
questioning 

19. Structured teaching; 
directed activity 

, <* 

— »■ 

\ - 68 (total)' 
N - 29 (math) 
• N = 39 (English) ' 



.59 4 55 



.20 



.40 



48.91 50.77 

51.62 48.78 

52.10 48.38 

56.12 45^1 



.01 



.01 



.55 


.59 

■ 


.04 


.03 


.27 


.33 


.04 




49.60 


50.09 






48^6 


.52.15 


.01 




50.77 


49.72' 


o 




50.63 


51.01 







148 
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Talkie 11 • Two-Way Analyses of Variance between Subject Matter and 
Observed Section using Means from Observer Ratings of -Students Scale 



Variable 



•Subject Matter 
Math English' 
f Means Means j p 



Observed Section 
First Second ' Ax B 
Means Meansr^ £ 1 £ 



Student : 

1. is very outgoing, 
extroverted * 

'2.< ( is obedient, does not 
jfv the teacher 



4.60 




3. is highly' confident 
in academic work 

A 

4. has bad work habits 
short attention span, is 
unprepared to respond 

5. is constantly being^- 
attended to by the teacher* 

6. has sloppy appearance, 
is mussed with rujapled or 
soiled clothes 

7. is unnecessarily " * 
academically, dependent on 
the teacher 

8. emotionally mature, 
accepts responsibility 
is self-reliant 



4.69 



5.^7 



9.- is highly motivated, eagefr 4.88 



,10. is calm, relaxed, doesn't 
fidgety 

11 • is usually unhappy, 
""appears depressed, rarefy - 
smiles "or laughs 



4.57 



5.72 5.80 



4.83 



2.74. 2.53 



3.93 3.87 



2.14 1.89 



2.92 2.7.7 



5.62 
4.91 



5.24 5.36 



3.17 2.83 



Is 



02 



, 4 -52 

5.75 

4.73 

2.63 
3.89 

f 

2.00 
2*:83 



3.08.- 



.4.^4, 
5.77 
4.78 

2.63 
3.90 

2.03 



' 4 

2.87 



5.60. ' • 5.59 
4.92 4. '87 

5.28 ' -5.33 



2.92 



.04 



ERIC 
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Table 11 (cont.) 



4& 



Variable 



Subject Matter 
Math English 
Means % Means • £ 



Observed .Section « " " t 
First Second \ A x B 
Mea^is Means- £ 



12. >is a good student, 
-does the work and gets 
good grades , #> 

13. is physically, mature, 
evidences obvious f - 
secondary- -se^ charac- 
teristics 



14. lacks persistence, 
tends po give up on work 

15. participates in 
academic and non-academic-.--, 

1 class activities 

, 16. gets along^tf^ll with 
peers, seems popular 

17. gets. along well ittth 
I teacher, .has positive 
« affective interactions 

, 18. is aggressive* has 
"chip on hijs shoulder" v * 
engages in physical or c 
.verbal abuse of others 

19. is irresponsible, doesn't 
turn in work on time, comes 

* without supplies • 

20. continually t$lks*to 
neighbors, turns around ' '* 

\ 4 in fchair 'to talk, ' t% 

21^ lacks cooperativ^ness, j 
shows ..no desire to work with 

others, disagrees frequently . 

i " • » 

* 22. is a^||havibr problem, 
V disrupts cT&ss frequently , 

is often reprimanded, 
/ criticized, ejtc. 1 > 



23. hds athletic ability, 
JL^weLl coordinated,^'*^ 
muscular^ ^tc. ' ^ 



4.81^~ 4/86 



4.64 
3.08 

3.57 
4.60 

5.77 



2.82. 

2.11 

3.61 




2,35 



•A. 83 



=»»../- 



4.88 
.2.97 

4 

3.80 
4.66. 

5.82 



2.84 



2.03 



3.57 




2.22 



4.93 



4.85 



4.73 



3.01 



3.62 



4.63 



5.76. 



2.84 



2.11 



.56 



2.0 5; ' 



4.81 



4.79 



3.04 



3.75 



4.63 



5.83 



2.28 
i.88 

1 50 • 



2.82 
2 .QK 
3.62. 

f * ■ 

2.13 

"r 

2.29 
4;. 88 



r 



\ 



1 A 



, 0 \ 



Table 11 (cont.*) 



Variable 



Subject Matter - Observed Section 
Math* English First Second 



Means Means 
: 1 



Means Means 



A x B 
£ 



.24. uses profanity often — at 
least -every few sentences 

25 . displays ^ademic .peer 
leadership; peers see the 
student as bright: 

TACTORJ • ' - 

^is not Motivated 6r 
interested and has bad 
work hahits 

FACTOR II y 
is outgoing sociable, 
happy; interacts with- 
both teachers -and peers 

FACTOR III - 

is physically mature and 
well coordinated, 

FACTOR IV 

has antisocial tendencies 



,69 



3.57 



.50 



'3.50 



50.47 49,78 

A9.67 .50.30 

,49.56 50^.32 

5^.44 49-»5§J 



. ..62 



3.. 45 



50.15 



49:71 
49 



.57 



3.61 



10 



50.25' 



'49.96 



50.16 49. 86 



V= 68 (total) ' 
N = 29 (math) 
N - 39 (English) 



Table 12., Two-Way Analyses of' Variance between Subject* Mat terttand Observed 
Section using Means from Student* Ratings of Tellers 1 



Variable 



1 Subjee£ Matter 
Math' English 
Means * Means , ]> 



Observed Section • 
'First Second A x B 

Means Mesons £ j> " 



Student: 

1-* .thinks the teacher 
knows the subject well 

2. ttiinks the teacher: .is 
dlwayij well prepare^ and 
organised . 



1 * 



* 3, thinks the tocher • 
.enjoys teaching . 

■ 

4, thinks the teacher" is *" 
interested in knowing . -* 

•Students as* well as' / 
teaching then " « i 

5, - feels comfortable asking 
questions or,a$king fov 
help 

6, feels comfortable about 
going *tb *tjie teacher with- 
a per^onai problem • ^ 

,7.* * feels he/she has learned 
' a great deal in. the class I 

8. has enjoyed the class 

. - * * * > - 

; would> ask 'for -this ( 
,peaeher again, next year 

* FACTOR I - „ % / 
£eheral3L2$d llkiitg of 

*'teadher \ * * m 



3.54 x 3. 55 



2.93 • 3.06 



2-. 98 3.11 



2:75 . 2.^r 

i 

2.76 2.85 



, 1.37.. "Ij70 

3.03' 3.06 
2.74 ' 2i.7W' 



(•< ■ f 
2.45 2.66 



4£.06 50.73,:' 



03 



3.56 *3.53* 



iii 1 



.3.10. • 2.98 



1 ^ 



2.90 2. '76 



- 2.'87 2.74 



1.53 '':l,.54 



, 3*07 3.Q3- 
« » * 
2.80 ' 2.71 

C r { • - ; 
2.59 ' 2.52 



' ' ' *' / 
, 50.3-2 I ' 49.47' vi 

J. 



.01 



03 



05 



Table 1£ (cont.). 



iriable 



Subjectfltetter 
Math English 9 
•Means Meatis # £ 



Observed* SexUicm 
First * Second / 1 A*k B 
Means Mzaksr £ £ 



^FACTOR II 
Student view of teacher's' 
competency (females^ only) 

'FACTOR "III. . * 

Student view of^ teacher T # 
competency (males OQlyX. 

FACTOR IV ' 
Fayorable teacher/student 
♦relationship'* (females only) 

'FACTOR V *' l' ' 
Favorable teacher*/ student 
relationship '(males* ohly) 



X N - 68 (total) 



N =/29 (math). * 
*N =• 39 (English) 



49.24 50.09 



49.61 50.20 



49.14 50.58 



49.08 50.85 



49.84 49.V49 



4$.94 49.86 



50.23 4949 




/ Table 13 - 



, Two-Way Analyses of Variance between* Subject Matter 
and Observed Section using Means from^Observer 
Ratings of Teachers 'Scales^ 



Variably 



Subject Matter . Ob^erve^- Section 
t Math English First Second , A x B 

Means Means j> Means Mean6 j> £ 



/ 1. Patience of teacher 
/ * in correcting errors , 

2. \ Attractiveness of room 



5,62 



4.12 



■'3. Effectiveness of teacher's' 
^management methods . 4,93 

%4. Crowdedness oiN^lassroom , ^3*05 



5. Democratic leadership 
style of teacher 

6. Talk among m students 

7. \ Teacher stress on fQrm 
of responses 



8. Student,, obedience to 
teacher 



r 



• < 9. Quantity of- directions! 
**** overly ^pcplicit and\ 

repetitive " . 

K x 

10. Classroom interruptions* 

11. Teacher use of students 
in performing certain class- 
room functions 5 

r ■ ■ '■■■<- 

r 12. Teacher has seating . 
' arrangement. * " . * 

'*n t u 13^. Freqi&icy of seating 
it 



, arrangement changes 



) 



2.02 
5.05 

3.33 



3.78 
3.62- 



2.89 



5.65 
5.43 

5.19 
2.40 

3. .31 
5.04 

2.90 



.4.45 5.06 



3.71 
3.74 



5.58 6.32 



1.57," 1.78 



3.12 

f ■ . 



.01 



01 



5.72 5.56 

4.81 4.74 

5.07 5.06. 

t . ' ■ 

2.71 2,74 

2.65 2.67 

5.06 5.03 

§ 

3.2Q ' 3.02' 

4.97 4.54. 

3,67 3.81 



5.9Q, : 6*y00 



1.67 ' 1.68 



2.98 3.04 



4 




\ 




V 








. .01 


t ■ • 








* 




/ 

T » * 




> VI 

' \ 
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^ble 13 (cant-) 



Variable 



Subject. Matter 
Math English 
Means Means £ 



Observed S<ectlion 
First . Second 
Means Means £ 



A x B 



'14. Consistency of 
enforcement of rules . , 

15. Teacher grants requests 
to go to yestroom or water 
fountain 

16. Length of time after 
bell for class to begin 

17: Teacher uses * 
Explanations 1 to solve 
behavior problems 

*> 

18. Amount of disturbance 
teacher accepts 

19. , , Amount of teacher 
confusion, fluster 

20. Correction of minor 
misbehaviors 

21. Mgnitoring of class 

22. Efficiency of 
transitions during the 
clas3 period 

*23. Higl} level of teacher 
affection • 

24.' Range of affection: 
low end 

'25. ^Range" of affection: 
high end 

26. Teacher solidarity, 
'with group 



4.22 4.10 

4 2.29 ,2.29 
2.10 2.50 



2.57 



4.17 



27. Teacher anxiety 



28; Teacher confidence level 
• 29. Teacher enthusiasm 



2.98 
4.86 

4,60 
4.45 

2.72 

i 

5.43 

3 V 36 
2.69 
5.74 
4.71 



2.78 



3.99 



1.78. 1.64 



3.49 
5.04 

4.35 
4.87 
3.08 

5,88- 

' 3.67 
i2.51 
6.18 
4.97 



2.32' 2;27 

-n - ••- 

2.33 2.27 



4.18 



4.15 



2.65 



4.04 



2.70 



4.12 



1.64 * 1.77 

3.28 ' , 3.19 
4.92 - 4.98 

6 

I 

4.32 -4.63 
.4.73. 4.59 



;. / 

- - 
3/57 



5.91 
4.93 



2.82 



,5.63 



2.61 



6.01 
4.75 



.01 



.03 



Table 13 (eWtO 



Variable 



Subject Matter 
Math * English 
Means Means £ 



Observed Section 
First* Second =A x B 
Meatis Means £ £ 



30. Studeht respect for 
teacher 


A. 78 


5.03 




4191 


4.89 




* 


* 

3\. Teacher deals effec- 
tively with student 
personal problems 


2.78 


3.38 




2.97 


3.19 ; 






32. Teacher socializing 

with students 
•* * 


3.71 


4.14 




3Jij) 


i 

3.94 






33. Teacher awareness of 
coder 


1.88 


1-95 . 




1.98 


1.84 


• 


.03 


34.^ Teacher credibility 


* 5.41 


5.74 




"5.60 


5.56 




• 


^ S TT & £3 C^\\ & T" c? Vl r>T,rm r» r\ e»V\ -i 


1 . zo 


2.40 


.01 


1.82 


1.85 




.02 


^36. Academic encouragement 
* given by teacher * 


4.26 


- 4.45 -. 




4.34 


4.37 






37 . - ^^^tiveneffs to 
• student input 


' 5.72 


?- <.♦<■. 
6S18 




5.90 


6.. 00 






38.^Nurturance of student 
affective, skills ' #' 


3.66 


4.90 


.01 


s 4.27 


4.28 ( 






39. Variety and choice Am 
assignments ' 




1.73 


.05 


1.31. 


1.44 


> 




40. Teacher use of self- 
. paced work 

41, TeacheV use of 
blackboard for lectures 
and discussions * 


1.28 

4.9>. 


***** 

1..55 

'* .>' ' 

2.i9 


*oi 


1.40 
. 3.53* 


l.,43 
3^60 




/ 


42. Teacher use of audio- 
• 

visual aids 


A 7 


* 1 /iQ 




\ ' 
. 99 


Yh 1*17 


.03 




43. Teacher ,use of oral 
reading F 


rl9 ( 


1.71 | 


.01 


« 

1.89 


^1.00* 


> 




■ v ! ' \- 

44. Teacher us*e of drama; 
• students read parts irt plays 
of stories 


, .02 


1.04 


.01 


.53 








* 








4 
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Tabie 13 (cont.> 



Variable 



Subject Matter 
Math English 
Means Mdans £ 



Observed Section 
First Second 
Means Means / £ 



A x B 



45. * Teacher f s productive 
use of own" mis takes 

46. Teacher goes to students 
during seatwork' 

, 47. Student eagerness for 
response opportunities 

48. Time allotted for , 
class discussion 

49. Task-oriented 
seatwork 

50. Amount of teacher 
preparation 

51. Teacher attention to 
'learning disability' 
children or. slow learners >t» 

52 . Teacher academic 
effectiveness 

't 53. . Frequency of homework 

54. Amount of class time 
spent in productive work 

55. Teacher emphasis' on 

I grades ' - { ' 

56.. Teacher concern ^or , ; 
' ; academic achievement, [ t 
. grades 

f < . I,. 

57. Teacher primarily- 
lectures 

^58. Teacher primarily 
I assigns se&tyolrk 

59. Teacher primarily 
useis class discussions 

60. Teacher' command of 5 
subject matter 



5.45 5.25 
2.84 1.72 



.4.98' 5.26 
» 

2.69 2.97 

5.10 5.17 

5.91 5.47 

• V 

" 5.^28- 4.85 

4.50 4.53 
5.38 # 3.65 

^5.53 5.40 

. 5.05 V.58 

5.43 5.12 
2.62 1.77 
5.02, 5.13 

1.97 2.44 

" ■ , f ' 
% 6s50 6.14 



.01 



.01 



.01 



5.36 -/5.34 



2.25 



2.32 



5.07 5.17 
2.77 2.90* 
5.09 5. 18 



5.59 

4.93 

4.4? 
4.48 

5.A9 

4.82 



'5.80 

5.21 

4.56 
4.55 

5.45 

4.'80 



5.30 5.25 

f \ 



'2.26. v .. 2.13 
5.08 ..'5.07 
2.10 . 2.30 
6.22 '^6.42 



/ 



r 

05 



.ERLC 
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Table 13 (conf.) 



Variable. 



'\ Subject Hatter 

Math English 
Means Means £ 



Observed Section 



First 
Means 



Second^ 
Means 



A x B 



61. Difficulty leyel of 
teacher T s questions 


3.31 


3.33 




3.30 


3.34 






62 ♦ Teacher consistently 
plans sufficient work for 
class 


• 1.34 


1.35 




1.38 


1.31 






63. Teacher, consistently, 
gives - feedback on assigned 
work v ' , 


1.66 


1.60 




1.59 


1.67 






64v Coder, if 7th, or 8th 
grader, would choose this - 
teacher 


' 4.22 


♦4.55 ' 




4.32 


4.46 






FACTOR I 

Effectiveness of teacher 
organization, control 


49.97 


» 

49.99 




50.03 


49.92 


* • 




w 7 ■ 

FACTOJT II f 
Orientaqion of teacher 
to student personal, 
affective \^eds 


48.03 


51.46 




49.83 


- •' "'' 
' 49.66 






• * 

FACTOR III , 
Classworkr usually takes 
'the form of seatwork rather 
than discussiort 


49.28 


1 

59.44 




49.61 


50.10, 


- 


/ 

* 


£&CT0R*EV* 

Use of oral reading J/ 
and drama . ' 


42.86 


i 

54.88 


.01 


'48.65 


49.*09 




FACTOR V 

Teacher competence,, 
confidence ^ 


49.95 


49.97 ' 




49.76 • 


50.16 







1 ! 



h - 68 <to$l) 
£ = 29 (math) 
1J ='39 (English) 



. 1 < 
r 



9 
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Table 14. Correlations Between Studej^t's Scores* for their 
. Math and English Classes on Ratings of their Teachers^ 
t " \ < * N 5 t 



VARIABLE 
STUDENT RATINGS OF TEACHER 
Student: 

f ' . 

1.' thinks the teacher 'knows ^ the 

subject well' . 

* < * 

2* thinks the teacher is always 
•well prepared and organized 

3* thinks the teacher enjoys teaching 

h'4 thinks the teacher is interested 
in knowing students as well as 
teaching them 

5. ' feels comfortable asking questions 

or asking for help 

6. feels comfortable about going to 
the teacher with a personal problem 

" *» ■ 

7. feels' he/she has learned a great 
' * deal in the class 

8. ha9 enjoyed ihe class \ 



V 



3. would ask for this teacher aga^n 
next year • r 

FACTOR I <' \. 

• Generalized liking of teacher 

FACTOR II \" * »\ > I 

.Student view- of .teacher \s 
competency (females only) 

FACTQR III . 
^ Student vietf of ' teacher 1 s 
v \ competency (males* only) * . « 

FACTOR- IV 

Favorable teacher/student 
relationship (females only) 

Factor v : 

^ v Favorable teacher/student. 
fr relationship ' (males, only) 



ERLC 



' **£<. or 

*£<-0,5. 



15. 



198 

197 
198 

198> 

198 

195 

196 
197 

197 

198 

112 
83 

112 
83 



-.10 

'-.Pa', 

' .09 

•..01 

.06, 

.16* 

.14* 
..08 

-.06 

.02 

* * 4 

J ' 

..02- 



..-.18" 



-.06 



.04 



t '. --/'-'" : . 



Table 15 (cont.) 



17, gets along well with teacher, £as 

■ positive affective interactions /""\l98 



18. is aggressive, has "chip" on his 
shoulder", engages in physical or 
verbal abuse of others 



**£<.. 01 
*p_<.05 J* V 



198 



19*. is irresponsible, doesn't turn in 

work on time, comes without ^supplies 198 

20, continually talks to neighbors, turns 
o around in chair to talk * 198 

. 21*. lacks cooprerativeness , shows no 
desire to work with others,- 
disagrees frequently 192 

22. is a behavior .problem; disrupts class 
frequently, is of ten .reprimanded, . • 
criticized-, etc, 198 

23. ' has athletic ability, is well ' 

coordinated, muscular, etc. , 199 

24. uses profanity often — at least 

every f£w , sentences 197 

25. displays ^2ademic ^eer leadership 

peers see the atuderit a$ bright 198 

FACTOR I 

is not motivated or interested 

and has bad work habits- 199 

1 FACTOR II / ~ . * 

is> outgoing, sociable, happy - interacts 
positively* with tfoth teacher and peers 199 



FACTOR III* i • / . 

1 if * t 

.is. physically mature and well coordinated 199 

f * ' t : - r ■< — . , — - - • . , 
FACTOR IV j- f } ; * : , 

*'*has antisLci^ tendencies * , . 199 



t '. --/'-'" : . 



Table 15 (cont.) 



17, gets along well with teacher, £as 

■ positive affective interactions /""\l98 



18. is aggressive, has "chip" on his 
shoulder", engages in physical or 
verbal abuse of others 



**£<.. 01 
*p_<.05 J* V 



198 



19*. is irresponsible, doesn't turn in 

work on time, comes without ^supplies 198 

20, continually talks to neighbors, turns 
o around in chair to talk * 198 

. 21*. lacks cooprerativeness , shows no 
desire to work with others,- 
disagrees frequently 192 

22. is a behavior .problem; disrupts class 
frequently, is of ten .reprimanded, . • 
criticized-, etc, 198 

23. ' has athletic ability, is well ' 

coordinated, muscular, etc. , 199 

24. uses profanity often — at least 

every f£w , sentences 197 

25. displays ^2ademic ^eer leadership 

peers see the atuderit a$ bright 198 

FACTOR I 

is not motivated or interested 

and has bad work habits- 199 

1 FACTOR II / ~ . * 

is> outgoing, sociable, happy - interacts 
positively* with tfoth teacher and peers 199 



FACTOR III* i • / . 

1 if * t 

.is. physically mature and well coordinated 199 

f * ' t : - r ■< — . , — - - • . , 
FACTOR IV j- f } ; * : , 

*'*has antisLci^ tendencies * , . 199 



Table 1.6, Correlations Between Teachers' Ratings of the 
, Same Students in Math and English Classe^J 



VARIABLE 



1. Student's motivation, compared to 
the rest of the class 



198 



.61** 



2. Teacher would want the student* in 
his/her "class again 

3. Student ? *s academic performance, 
compared-isa, .the 'rest of the class 

9 4. Student's record for turning in 
homework on time 

5. Student !s behavior in class 



193 



199 



182 

199 N 



* .40** 

.60** 

.58** 
.34** 



01 

*£^-05 



<2 



t " - m 

Table 17 Correlations between the Same Students' Mean Scores per Class 
rPeriod for their Math and English Classes 1 from the Low Inference 
Observational Coding System 1 

' . VARIABLE " ' _N_ 
Kate of : . 

* 

1. public. response opportunities 194 .28** 

2. process questions '1<)4 .33** 

3. product questions > 194 .21** 

4. ' choice quSfetions ' 194 * -.09 ' 

5. opinion questions * 194 r- # 03 



6. 'preselect-patterned type of selection « 194 -.21** 

7. pres.elect non-patterned type of % , " 

selection ^ . * 194 -.(fe 



4> 



, 8. non-volunteer type of selection , 194. .41** 

^. volunteer* type of selection / 194- .42** 

10. call-out type of selection 194 .24**, 

11. correct answers _ "* * 194 ,.25** 

12. incorrect answers , „ 194 .10 

13. "don't know" answers 1^94 -.04 

» • ■ 

14. no responses V- * 194 r « .10* 

15. student-initiated questions ' * 194 * .52** 



16. studentrinitiated comments , 194 - .42**, 

17. academic prais.e 1 * 194* t .It 

» ♦ - j 

18. academic criticism # 0 194 , 19** # 

*' * * 

.19. 'student initiations evoking a negative \ 
* teacher response » ^, ^ *• - * i % 194 j 21** 

- *2$). tofcal sustaining feedback /• J - W'l .13 

■ f 1 * - 7 % 5 : 




\ \ 



'.. table J.7x(V»t.) 



Rite of: 




J! 



v 



\ 



^ * • 21. 'sustaining feedback given wrong answers^ 

in academic response-^dppprtuMti^s 
v w . * context * r • • 

22. sustaining feedback given' !, don 1 1 know* 
- ,or no respond in acWemie response 
opportunities content ^ ^ 4 - 3 



23. total dyadic contacts, 



t * 



7 



24. public atfd "private work contacts 
f t ' '.sought by, student * 

* 25. student initiated work contacts / 

which are content related^ 
t * 

* * V * 

% 26. teacher- initiated work contacts 

27. stijdent initiated work .contacts 
/ # which are procedure related « 

28. teacher initiated contacts which are 
a , procedure related 

*29r student, initiated -contacts that are 
persona 4 ! ' ♦ , 

30. social cdntacts that:' are student. 

* ■ / initiated , * ^ •" • - : 

* * * 

« 31. social contacts--£ll;|t ar £ teacher „ 
■ , initiated 8 ] 

'32. private student-initiated contacts 

33-. private teacher initiated' contacts * 

34. A total behavioral contacts 

35. betiaviorsel criticism and threat 

36. mild misbehaviors 

" ■ . . 

37. serious mi^bepav^iotfs ' ' 



; ERLC 



164 



N 


r 






194 


.16** 






''194 


-.03 


194 


* .51** 




AA**« 


*• 


/ 






194 


.35** 


194 


. .12 






194- 


.40** 










194 

* 


' '.17*' 


194 


.34** 


1#4 


.26** 

* 




; . Xj - 










194 


..' . '11.. 


194 


.31** 






194 


■ A i 






194* 


.'32** 






194. 


-.33** 

• 




* 



J' 



On 



Jr., ^ 



\ 



Table 17 (cont.) 



/ VARIABLE . 

te of : 

38. total "reinforcing dyadic contacts 
39.. to'tal aversive dyadic contacts 



**£<.. 01 
*£<.05 



JL 

194 
194 



c 



►13 



.39** 



s 



s 



'1 
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Table 18. Correlations Between .Pi^opo^tipn Scores for * the Same 
- Students in Th£ir Math and .English Classes from the' 

Low" Inference Observational Coding. System* s ' 

' V- ; "' ' ' •■ •' " r' ' 

Prop&rtion ofr 4 .% , \ \ 

1. resppnse opportunities generated by process question ' ^10, 

«■ ■ * > ** 

, 2. response opportunities generated by product question * .07 ' 
3.,- response bpportunities generated by choice question ^.05 \ 
' 4. response opportunities generated / t)y N bpinion question -.03 

\ ■ <♦ 

3. process questions which students answered correctly, -.01 

6. product questions which students answered correctly * .04 

7. choice questions which students answered correctly n o (lata 

8/ opinion questions which. students answered .With . 

"don't know" or no response ^ ho'data 

■m> 9 

91 response opportunities given to student^ who were 

preselected in patterned turns* * -.20**. 

ID. # response opportunities given to students* who, were 

* preselected in non-patterned turns -.04 

* <, < ^ 
- ■ ' ' • /' % 

11. response opportunities which. teacher gave to 

.xiotf- volunteers • - .37** 

~ <> ' 

% » 

12. response opportunities which teacher gave, to 

volunteers . ( k .34**, 

^ « 
S3, response opportunities which students answered by« 

calling 'out . . .34** 

14. preselected, patterned .turn students who answered 
correctly ) -.26 

% » / • 

15. ' preselected, non-patterned turn students who % », ' * 

answer£<f 'correctly - . 24 

16. non-yolunteers who answered correctly * .15 

17. .volunteers who answered correctly -.11 

18. -call-out student's who answered correctly /l6 

♦ 155. . correct answers .02 ^ 



• Table 18 (cont.) 



I* 



20. iijporrect answers 



-*04 



21. answers which were f Ni&n f t know'! 



22. answers which were^no response * * 
0 23. correct answers which teacher praised 

24. 'correct >apswers* after which teacher ask$d new' 
question 

25. correct answers>fter which teacher asked non- 
academic question- * J 

' 26. correct answers which teacher integrated into the 
class discussion * 

• * / 

27. correct answers after which teacher grfve no feedback * 

28*. correct answers after which teacher gave process / 
feedback • / 

29. incorrect answers which teacher criticized 

* «> • 

30. incorrect answers after -which teacher' repeated the*' 
- question * '„ f ' 

« » 

31. inqorrect answers after which teacher simplified 

• the question • > 

-32. incorrect answers' after which teacher-'asked a new 

question , ' < e 

' , ' ' - * t 

33. incorrect answers after which- teacher "asked a non- " 
a'cadeinic question * • . • ' " 

£34. incorrect answers which .teacher integrated into -the 



.00. 
.10 
.07 

-.01 , 

. .17* 

.25** 
-.02 

*.20** 
.05 



class discussion 



.10 
.03 

* 

.04 
-.05 ' 
T04 



'35. incorrect answers * after which teacher gave 'no 
feedback 4 N » 

36. incorrect answers after which' teacher gave 
• * process feedback 



no data 



"-.06 
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-37, incorrect answers after which teacher gave the answer .23 

-,15 



38. incorrect answers after which teacher asked another 
student - * 



39. incorrect' answers aftjer which another student called' 

out the answer • -.07 

>■ . • 

40. "don't know" and ho response answers after which 

teacher criticized -.04 

41. "don't know! 1 and no response answers aftei which 

teacher repeated the question " -.08 * 

42. "don't know" and^no response answers after which 

teacher simplified the question .07 

* / • 

43. ' "don't know" and no response answers after which ; t 

, teacher asked a new question no data 

* * 

44. '"don't know" and no response answers after*- which 

teacher asked a non-academic question . -.03 

45. "don't know" and no response answer-s-afte^ which 

teacher gave process feedback .09 

46. "don't know" and no response answers after which 

teacher gave the answer -.12 

47. "don't know" and no resportse answers after which* 
teacher asked another student * -.24 

48. "don't know'^and np Q response answers after which 

another student called out the answer " ;10 

49. process questions which students answered 

•'incorrectly - .13 

50. product questions which, students answered 1 ' ' . $ 
" incorrectly ^ s -.03 js* 

51. • ch9ice questions which students answered . 

• £ncorrep<:ly* . ' ... ' ■ no data 



Table 18 



(cont.^v 



\ 



52. process questions which students answered with 
"don't Know" . , 

53. product questions which student answered with 
- "don't know" ' 

r 1 

54. Choice questions whi9h students answered with 
"don't know" 

55. process questions to Vhich jstudents gave no 
response answers • ' * 

56. product questions to which students gave no 
response answers 

57. choice questions to which students gave no 
response answers 

58. preselected, patterned turn students who were 
asked product questions 

59. preselected, non-patterned , turn vstudents who 
were* asked process questions 

**60. preselected, npn-patterne? turn students who 
were asked product questions 

61. preselected, nonr-patt-emed turn students who 
were* asked "choice questions 



process questions directed to non-colunteers 

r 



63. product questions directed to non-volunteers 

64. choice questions directed to non-volunteers 

65. %inioru questions directed to non-volunteers 
66^ process quest ig^dlrS^ted to volunteers 

67. product questions directed to volunteers 

68. choice/ questions dip4cted to volunteers 

69. opinion questions directed to volunteers 

70. process- questions answered by a sthident calling 
' » out . - 



-.03 
.05 ■ 
no data 
-.04 
.15 
no data 
-.-21** 



>;03 



-.03 •. 

no data 
.32** 
.37** 
.65 . 

no data 
.'16 
.20* 
-J25 ' 

no data 

" .12 



9 
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Table 18 (cont.) * * 

71. product questions answered by a student calling 

, out * * 

72. choice questions answered by a student Calling / 
out „ 

73. opinion questions answered by a student calling 
out ^ ' * ' . no data 

74. answers to f process questions which teacher praised ..24 

75. answers to product; questions which teacher -praiaed' .03 

76. answers to choice questions which teacher . praised - uo data 

77. answers t^opinion questions which teacher praised no data 

78. answers "to process questions which teacher criticized no data 

79. answers to product questions which teacher criticized -*04 

80. process questions after which teacher repeated, \ < , ■' 
'the question - . - no data 

81'. product questions after which teacher repeated /; ' * 

the question w - • ; '01 \ 



82. choice questions after which tfeacher repeated ■ * ' v <; / ' > 
the question ' . v^y-no 'data 

83. process* questions after which teacher simplified',,' 

•the question - * .16 

84. product questions after .which teacher simplified 

the question * ** * ,05 

85. . choice questions after which teacher simplified \ ' 

the question / -.08 

86. process questions after which teacher asked a new 
question' ; , ' 1 -.08 

87. product questions 'after which teaches asked a new • 1 
question . -.04 

88; - choice questions' aftet which teacher asked a new 

question ' * -.38 
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89. ' opinion questions which teacher asked ^a^new 
question ^ 



no data 



90, 



9*1. 



-92. 



93, 



94, 



process questions after which teacher asked a 
non-academic question 

product questions after whicj^ teacher asked a 
"non-academic question . * 

answers to process questions which teacher 
integrated into the class c}isQussion 

answers to product questions which teacher 
integrated into the class discussion. 



answers to choice questions which teacher' 
integrated into the' class discussion 



no data. 



.00 



.22 



,28** 



.41 



95. answers to opinion^guestions which teacher 
integrated into the class discussion tg. 

96* process questions after which tfeacher gave no 
feedback 

97. product questions after which teacher gave no 
feedbaok 



98. process^questions after which teacher gave 
feedback 



. 99. product questions after which teacher gave process 
feedback 

100. choice questions after which teacher gave process 
• feedback * _ +~ m 



no data 




4 

no data 



101. 



102. 



103. 



104. 



opinion questions after which teacher gave process 
feedback 



\ process questions after which teacher^'gave the 
answer 

product questions after which teacher gaV^ tlie 
answer \^ 

choice questions after which teacher. gave the 
answer 



7 : 



no data 



.18* 



^1 



,no~ data* 



v — ■ ^ . * 

/ 

Table 18- (cont.) 

105. process questions after which teacher asked 

another student , -.12 

106. product questions after which teacher asked ■ 

another student * -.03 

' * \ . v - : 

107. choice\ questions after which teacher asked 

another student * no data 

108. s process questions after which Another student 

called out # the Answer * -.02 

109. product questions after which another student 

called out the answer -.06 



110. choi^ questions after which another student 

calped out the answer, * 0 no data 



> 111. preselected, patterned tur^i students who 

answered incorrectly ' -.21 

"112. preselected, non-patterned £urn students who 

answered incorrectly * . -.17 

113. * n#&-volunteers who answered^-incorrecfcdy .01 

* t 

114. volunteers who answered incorrectly - ' -.01 

115. call-out students who answered ^^correctly .22 

, 116. preselected," patterned turn students who answered^ ■ 

with ff don f t know 11 * no data 

117. preselected, nQn-p#tteriiexi tui*n students who 

answeted with "dori't know 11 * no data 

i , * „ 

118. non-volunteers 'who answered with "don't know" . .13 

119. volunteers who answered with "don't know" „ -.02 

120.. preselected, patterned turn students who gave v * 

no response answers no data 

j 121. ^preselected*, non-patterned turn students who gave 

no response answers . "no data* 

4 

9 t 

122. non-volunteers who gave no response answers .07 



9 
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Table 

V 

t 

123. 



124. 

125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 

129. 
130. 

131. 

132. 

133. 
134. 

135, 

136. 

137. 

138. 
139. 

140. 



18 {.cont.) 

preselected, patterned turn students whom teacher 
praised 

preselected, non-patterned turn studente whom 
teacher praised 

non-volunteers whom teacher praised 
volunteers whom teacher praised 
call70ut students whom teacher praised 
non-volunteers whom teacher criticized 

call-out students whom teacher criticised 

preselected, patterned turn students for whom 
teacher ^repeated the question 

preselected, patterned- turn students for whom 
teacher repeated the*question 

non-volunteers for whom teacher repeaTfePo^the 
question I. 

volunteers for whom teacher repeated the question 

call-out students for whom teacher repeated the 
question * * 

preselected',* patterned turn students for whom . 
teacheo: simplified the question • 

preselected, nori-patterned turn students for whom 
teacher simplified the question * 

non-volunteers for whom tea<?her simplified the 
question 



.74 ; 

no data 
-.00 

-V ;; 

* .28* 

-.02 - 
-.03 

no data 

no data 

""-.01 . 
-.03 . 

< -.03 * 

f 
ft 

no data 
~.*17 : - 
-.04 



volunteers for whom teacher simplified the question -.03 
call-out students for whom teacher simplified - the - 



question 



no data 



preselected, patterned turn students whom. teacher 

asKfed new questions . * no data 



Tab\^ lfc % (cont.) \ ' ' 

V '•. ■ ... • » • 

141. preselected, non-patterned turn students whom Treacher 
asked new questions * • ^ -.26 

142. non-volunteers whom teacher asked new questions „. , *.J3 ( 

143. Volunteers whom teacher asked new questions - * -.05 

144. call-out students whom ^teacher asked new questions .07 

145. preselected, patterned turn students w^id% teacher v 
gave non-academic feedback- rr 110 data 

146. non-volunteers whom tea9her gave non-academic 

feedback % • * -.02 

147. volunteers whom teacher gave non-acadekic feedback -.02 

148. call-out j students whom teacher gave non-academic 
feedback/ ' - —.02 

* 149. * preselected, patterned turn students whose answers- 
teacher integrated into the class discussion no data 

150. preselected, .non-patterned turn students whose*. * 

• answers teacher integrated into, the class discussion .86** 

151. non-volunteers whose answers tea/her integrated ii>to 

the class discussion # ^ ,.34** 

152. volunteers whose answers teacher ita^grated into 

the class discussion j .27** 

153. call-out students whose answers teacher integrated 

1 into the class discussion i .32*" 

154. non-volunteers whom teacher gave no feedback -.02 

p — 

155. volunteers whom^teacher gave no feedback -.02 ^_ 



0 



156. call-out students whom teacher gave no feedback -.03 

157. preselected, .patterned' tirtrn students whom teacher 

gave process feedback jffc. t * * ntD-data 



158. preselected, non-patterrted turi^^fcdent^s whom teacher 

gatfe' process feedback ij^^^m . . na data 

. *» ' •- ^\ *^ « — 
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Table 18 (cor)£.> ^ v y 

Y - • • - • . 

159- non-»volunteers Whom te.acher gav 9 e p*rocess> feedback ,12 
160. 'volunteers whom teacher 'gave process feedback .20 



, 0 



161. call-out students whpm tether gaye process feedback -*.02 

162. preselected, ^patterned 'turn students whom teacher > 

gave the answer * , ^ * ' *-'.17; 

163. preselected, non-patterned turn students whom teacher 

galve the answer ^ 1 no data 

164. non-volunteers whom teacfher gave the answer .14, 

, . ■ > • 

165. volunteers whom teacher gave the answer -.03 

166. osm^out students whom teacher gave the answer .04 

/ ' ' •< 

167. preselected, patterned turn students whose turns ) 
teacher ^terminated by asking anothey student , . no data 

» 

16§. preselected, non-patterned turn students whose 

tujrns teacher terminated by asking another Student* no dat$. 

169*. nOn-volunteers whose turns ■ teacher terminated by 

• Asking another student -."06 

170. volunteers whosfe turns teacher terminated by asking 
another student ~ -.08 

171. call-out students -whose turns teacher terminated by < 
asking' another §tTudent * • , .06. 

-> 

172. non-volunteers whose turns another student terminatfecT 

by calling^ out -.01 

\ X 

173. volunteers wftose* turns another student terminated ,by 
calling out . r.03* 

1*74, call-out students' whose turns another* strudent 

terminated by calling out -^02 

175. correct answers given by preselected, patterned 

turn students . J -.19* 

176. correct answers -giv.en by preselected, non-pat Jerned 

turn students ^ -.02 



1 



Tabled (conjfO ' • ' i m ' ' 

177. correct' answers given* by non-Volunteers - * '/3|>** 

178. correct answers given by volunteers - * v .26** 

179. correct answers given by students who called out i .07** 

180. incorrect, auswer-s given by preselected, patterned 
turn students * -.11 

181. incorrect answers given by preselected, non- 
patterned £urn students " -.05 

182. incorrect answers given by non-volunteers .21 

183. incorrect answers given £y volunteers .16 * 

/ 

184. incorrect answers given by. students who called out .25* 

185. "clon' t know 11 or no response answers given by 
preselected, patterned turn students- - -.04 

1 • 

186. v "don't know 1 ' and no response answers, given by, 

preselected, non-patt.erned turn students -.10 



187. "don't know" and n'o response answers* givfen by 
4. non-volunteers t * ^,.05 

188. incorrect answers after wjhich teacher gave sustaining 
feedback * -.00 

189. ' ,f don' f know" and no response answers after which 

teacher gave sustaining feedback » , -.11 

19^0. all response opportunities afteip 'which teacher gave 

sustaining feedback .06 

^Student Initiated: m 

-191. questions and comments which were ^questions .07 

V 

192. questions and comments which were comments ' .07* 

193. questions which were* called-out v . + 22* 

194. called-out questions which were relevant .17 # 

195. relevant questions which wepe called-out ari^ 

% ' criticized " -.02 
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T^ble 18 (cont.) 




elevant questions v which were called-out and 
ignored f « ' * * 



197. \ relevant, questions which Were called-out and not 

accepted ^ • 

198. relevant questions which were called-out and given 
feedback • ^ 

199. - relevant questions which were called-.out and given 
•y^ process feedback 

200: releyant questions which* were called-out and 
integrated into the class discussion 

201. called-out questions which wer#' irrelevant 

-202. irrelevant? questions which were called-out and 
ignored. r „ 

203., irrelevant questions which were called-out and' 
t not accepted * " . 



\ -.04 




204. irrelevant. questions' which* were £alled-Wit and 
r given feedback 



205. ^ questions which Were not called-out 

206. , questions whgcli were relevant 

207. ^ relevant, questions which were not accepted 

208. relevant questions which were given feedback 

209. Y e l evant questions which were given process feedback .30** 

210. relevant questions which were redirected , . -.03 



.04 < m 

4 

.06 

.13 

.45** 
-.01 , 

-.02 

-:o2 

\oo 

.22* 
.21* 
-.03 m 
.10 



* 211v .relevant questions, integrated into the class 
discu3&ion ' * 

212. questions which were irrelevant 

213. irrelevant questions which were given feedback 



214. comments whiqh were called-out 



* -.06 

.32** 
' -.25* ' 



v. 
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Table 18" (cbnt.) 

215. relevant comments which were called-out 

216. relevant comments which were called-out. and given 
praise ' ,* 

217. relevant comments which were called-out and given, 
criticism 



0 e 

-.13 

; -.04 

.29* 



t 



*2i8. 'relevant* comments which we're called-out and ignored , .04 

-.05 



219 A relevant .comments which were called-out and' not 
^ -accepted * 



220. relevant comments which were called-out and given 



'feedback 



221. relevant comments which were called-out and given 

/* t process feedback 

222/ relevant comments .which were called-out and / ' 
integrated intjo the "class discussion 
# * ■ 

223. ifrreleyant comments -which were ,called-out 

*" 224. irrelevant comments which were called-out" and 

& criticized - . • -S 



-.22 



-.06 



T.04- 



.14 



-.04 



225. irrelevant- comments^ which" were called-out arid . 
ignored t * t * : 

226. irrelevant comments which were called-out and not 
accepted ^* . .. * - * 



• .11* 



,13 



r 



227.. irrelevant comments which were called-out and given * 

feedback - } -.09 

« 

2%8. relevant comments ^which were not"' called-out , .Ql' 

229. relevant comments which were -not called-out and * , x ; 
, - . .ware* given -'praisjs \, 4 .< ^ -.07 

230. • relevant comments which were nqt Called-out and were 

given feedback V < # : -08 

231^ relevant ^comments -which, were -not called-out and were 



given j>rocess_f eedback 




• ■ 



V": 



/ 




Table' 18'. (tont ; ) i /V^^*^^^^ 

^32. relevant comments .whi^/^were , not' called-out and 

which- were integrated |nto a the class discussion -v06 

233. irrelevant comments* which were not called-out * v 

and were ignored / / * -.03 

irrelevant comments which were not called-out and " 
were not accepted s •. iko'data 

rreleyant comments whicjpjere not called-out and 
*• ' ' were given feedback • fpf ,; ' ^ -.00' 

236". questions and comments which were. praised no data 

V;. ' 1 

237. questions and ^comments which were criticized no* data 
Student Created: . . *' 

238. ^contacts which related to academic a content • *> .25 1 ** 

-J — ^ — . , " , ^ — ' ' — * t 

239-. contacts which/related to classroom procedure '.17* 

240. / academic related contacts which were givish praise s03 ' , ;] 

241. '- academic related contacts which were given 
.criticism . ' * * -.05 * 

* -> - • . 

242. - academic related .contacts which involved'-br^ef 
, 11 teacher , contact . « - ' * m .13 

243. academic related contacts which involved long 1 
\teacher- contacts^ yi \ . * .13^ 

244. ^academic. related cont^jBte in which teacher- delayed • 
^ ' /contact . ^ ( -.02 1/ 

245. 'academic related cbntacts which fcere given _ X 
; 4, v-' • feedback,. ' - •. ;i // .10 K : } 

•/ ^ ^ 

r ;246,. .acadfemic related .contacts whiclr were giyen r {process 

. • ^feedback b , T . * il2 

247» contact^ *which involved personal requests 

248*. ' personal contacts, whichv^eacher granted 

. •* -'^^ ' '' '* - * ? 

^-^49. v personal contacts which ..teacher dalayfed^ 

- * . . : ; . r 

:25Q.' "personal^ contacts which\teacher did:' not- grant 



-"■ -.- . • T f f i 17 9v. - ; * . ? -v: %sr ' r'^s 

: >- ..:":"/'. h^J'.L:-*: ■ +m^'ygm 




251* academic reiated contacts given grief 'feedbapk 



252, 

253. 
254. 



academic ^related contacts given brief '.process 
feedback • 

academic related contacts given long feedback 

academic related contact's given long process 
feedback 



Teacher Initiated: 



255. contacts which related •tb academic content 

256. • academic relate'd contacts which involved praise - 

257. academic related contacts which' involved criticism 

. • O - . 

258. academic related contacts which were btief * 

. — | : - ^ ^ 

259. academic related! contacts which j/ere long ■ ] 

260. acadenfic related 'contacts iln which teadher 1 



-1 



^observed student 



|261., academic related eontactsjjfoich involved feedback 

1 262: ;acadepiic related contactsfwhich^invol^d process*- 
V feedback- \ ■ % &*&F r ~~ t m 



.01 

il6* 
-.01' 

.20**. 

X 

.12* 
-.08 
.26** 
:03 • 



.02 
f 




f 263. academic related contacts which Involved, brief - 
feedback \ , J * 

\% : V 1 - . • k ■ - 

264. \. academic 'related contacts which involved brief f 



process feedback 

. • • ' - - 

265. ^^cadcmic related contacts whicK involved long! -J; 

• \, ^'feedback ' ' a\ ' * # * L _v 

. ' . \y - ' ' * ' 

266. - - • s'cad^mic rilate'd contacts, which involved long--. 
, m /process feedback ... ' J .* • * , 

w ? m ; *■ . ■ * * ■ ■ '\ * \ : 

2j$7- contacts which delated to ' classroom procedure ' 



-.05 



-.04 



. .44 



*09 



.26** 



Table 16 (cont.) * 

t . Behayig£*Rel3ted Contacts:' 

•* - - ' * ' * • V <J# 

• 268; ' misbehaviors tb*wHich teacHe? responded but which- 

coder did not* observe 

269. nondisruptive misbehaviora^XH^ydrjaaming, wasting-, 
time) * * 

270.. misbehaviors in which student socialized with 

others' J - " «' * . . ' - * 

271. misbehayiors which involved being late to class 

M : ' ' ' 

272* disruptive misbehaviors ^ • - ■ «■ 

273. misbehaviors in which Student sassed or defied 
teacher 

274. misbehaviors in which student was verbally 
aggressive toward teacher or ,peers 

275. misbehaviors in which student was physically 
aggressive' toward teacher or peers 

276/ misbehaviors in which student left c^asfc without" 
l - p ermis s ion • . - ✓ 

X ' » . -' ' 

-I 277.} < misbehaviors which* involve^ . contraband i-£ems 
:< f ^ ^<fcriives, -radios, toys, etc'.) " * " *\ 



27S. . misbehaviors in which student baited teacher 
Misbehaviors^ in which sfudenfc$:sl&pt iiTclass~ 
280. mi|sbehayiors\ which could v ti8jl be c^assifited in 



qrs\Wl 



tHe above 

281. misbehaviors in which teacher* intervened *non- ■ 
^ verbally . , - - ' , . 

/ ' - */ . . -J * • - • , 

"; t 282.i misbehaviors which involved 'management request j»f rom 

teacher ; • t 

. 2&3. misbehaviors which involved management request, but 
. whicK teacher .directed to wrong* student (target 



•I 



Table f 18 (c6nt.) 



) 

r 



"284 ; misbehaviors which involved management .request but 
^ ' r in which teacher delayed acting (tittfing error) .06 

265. misbehaviors' which -involved management request 

and -ijKwhich teacher overreacfed, • -.02, 

286. ( migjRehaviors which teacher criticized • -.05 



Y 



87. misbehaviors ^in which 'teacher criticized wrong ^ 
student ^(target terror) " "no data V 

2&8. misbehaviors in which teacher delayed criticizing 

(timing error) ' ' -.06 

. • • \ ■ 

289. misbehavior's in which teacher overr acted witrr 
criticism "* ♦ ' -.02* 

290. misbehawiors in which 'teacher threatened student ~ -.04 

> . . V . V V . < 

291. misbehaviors iri which teacher delayed threatening * 1 

'^timing error) 1 -".02 ' , 

* 1 * " 2 m 
' ' ' \ ■ 

292.,- misbehaviors in which teacher, overreacted with " 

threats >T ' . <>' \ '* _ rio data 



293. , misbehaviors,, which involvedfmanagement request 
6 - _^but which coder did not observe . • ■ no data 



29'4. misbehaviors which teacher .criticized but which 

coder did not observe . - /no. d&ta . >■ * 



SERIC; 



' 295. 


/mild misbehaviors "in which teacher intervened 

" rionv^rbally • . . / • 


-.07 * 


• 296-. 


tnild misbehaviors which involved management 
request*, from teacher " 


-.08 


/• 297. 


'« " '* • . 

mild misbehaviors which teacher criticized, * * . „ 


-.20 


. 298. 


mild misbehaviors * in whi^h teadher threatened ' 
student * ' \ 


-.09 ^ 

j 


'•' 299. 

A " 


•misbehaviors • in which "student socialized with 

. • ♦ • 

others 'and in which teacher intervened nonverbally 


-:o4 




* ■ * < 

misbehaviors in whiclv student socxal±zed with others 
and which • involved management request < / v 


-.07. 


» 




t - • 






* 



4 «' 
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Table -18 (cont. ) 



301. misbehaviors in ihich student socialized with 
others and teacher criticized 

* * ■ 

302. ^misbehaviors in which student ^socialized ifrith 
.others ^and-in. which, teacher threatened student 

303. tardiness which involved management request 

304. tardiness which teacher criticized 

305. x tiisruptive misbehaviors in which teacher inter- 



.21 
no data 
no dat£ 



vened nonverb 



ally- 



J . ^39 

306. disruptive misbehaviors which involved management 

• * request ^ y # _ a3 

307. disruptive misbehayiors^which te^er^criticized .21 

30.8. disruptive misbehaviors in which tfeacher threatened 

studept > / . s -.10 



309, 



misbehaviors in which student sass£d or defied. i 
teacher and .Which involved management request /no data 



310; misbehaviors S which student sassed or' defied 
teacher and whiah t.eacher criticized 5 

311., y misbehaviors in which student sassed or defied, 
teachet and iq^wttich teacher, threatened student 

312.',- misbehaviors in which student was verbally^ 

aggressive and* which involved management request 



iio^ dat^ 
no /data m ; 
no dat;a w 

^Si3. ',, misbehaviors in which "student was^ physically 

m ' s aggressive arid which involved management request no data 

314. misbehaviors in which student was physically ^ . • 
> ' > ^aggressive and whicfi teacher criticized " / no "data- 

^ 315 ' ^sbeh^vioxs in. which student lef t "class without , * <<* 
^^f^: 93±on -and. which iuTolved management teqtrest no ^data 

* 316. faisbehav^brs wt ictv involved' contraband items and 

♦ which^nyolved managemeh t,^peques t " * ' \ ' no data^ 

^i^^yio^C which involved^contrabdnd items and • 2 
i; ' in which tether ^threateried -student " . • . no data 



****** . 



'••'J .. 



Site. . . . Wtf/ " . \ -fe .v: ' . • . V. 



>. .r . - * 



Table 18 (cont.) 



3,18- misbehaviors in^iich student' baited teacher and 
which involved management request- 



319, miscellaneous misbehaviors (not in the above 
categories) which involved management request 

320. miscellaneous 'misbehaviors (not in. the above 
categories) which teacher criticized v_ J 



no^data 



32-1'. 



s 



322. misbehaviors' which teacher criticized 

*rD23 misbehaviors in which teacher threatened 
. student 



324. 
325r 

326. 

/ 

327. 
328. 

329. 

~330V 

331. 
332.. 



misbehaviors in which teacher .acted 
target or timing error ^ 



without 



misbehaviors " in which teadher acted with* 
target error' \ 

misbehaviors in which teact|er acted With 
.timing error 



misbehaviors in whi'ch teachete overreached; 



mild mistoetjavicrrs which involved [management ^ 
requests ^ - 

mild misbehaviors which teachjbrLcriticized * 

serious misbehaviors which involved 
"management; requests 

"U , s • 

serious misbehaviors which teaGfter .critdcized 

mild misbehaviors in which .teacher? apted 
wfttfout target gr timing e^jror r / 



333. 



mild misbehavior^ in which teacher- acted - 



with target, error 



334. : mild misbehaviors in w£4^h teacher' acted 
with timing "error 



. Ti- 



to 



data 



no dat^a 



misbehaviors which involved management requests .24* 



* 

-.01 



.11 



.24* 



.01 

-.26** 
-.04 

.02 



-.09 
-.32" 

, e 

"v. v 

.06\ 
, • .08 
-.03" 



Table 18* (cont.) 
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335. mil^*w*sBeljaviors in which teacher' overreacted -.04 

336. serious misbehaviors in which teacher* acted f 
without target or timing error 

/ -* 
33^. serious misbehaviors, in which teacher acted 
with target error , • 

338. serious misbehaviors fii whl^h teacher acted 



vno 



dat^ 



- with Riming error . - • « % 

339. serous misbehaviors in which teacher overreacted 

^ 340. " ^teac^er-rinitiated contacts which were social 

341. student-created contacts which were social 

342. student,- created 'contacts which were sc>cial 
and which teacher accepted * ** 



) 



•1.2' 
no data 
.20 
'20 

13 



343. sTtudent-c v reat$d contacts, which were social 

and w&ich* , teacher did mot ac'cept w .13-' 

344^ \response opportunities iji which teather praised V .06% 

345. . response opportunities in which teachei^criticized -.03 

346. 'dyadic contacts' which were 'response opportunities.* 




# 



348. 



349. 



350. 



351. 
353. 



dyadic contacts which* were student-initiated 
quest icyis » 

, ' ^ * • . 

dyadic contacts whipH were student-initiated 

comments * - " 

J - ' - •' \ 

dyadic contacts whi'ch .were 5 studdnt-created 
(private) r 

dyadic contacts 'which were teachejr -^initiated 
(private) 1 - ' 

jdyadic contacts, which .were, behavioi^t^elated 
dyadic contacts which, were social 
dyadx&^'contacts which were private (not pufcLi 




4oV>* 



*** 



..34** • 



.'31** 
l04 




■ y 



v-;'*- , , . •, ; 




Table 18 Ccont.). / 

354. dyadic contacts which were private and which 
• were student-created '(excluding social) 



/ - 



35£ . 



- 356. 



contacts involving -academic content which 
were private, and which teacher praised 

'* .*» 

contacts involving academic content which were 
private and, which teacher criticized 



357. contacts .which were private and which involved 
academic content a ^ a 

< 358. contacts which were private and which did not 
involve'- academic content 

359. - student-cteated contacts which were public 

-360. teacher-initiated (f©rvt^cts which were public 
(excluding behavioral contacts) 



361- 



Student-created contacts which were private 
and whicft related to academic content 



$ ■ 



3$2. 



®4. 



fudentfcreated contacts which ^were, n^ifrate 
d whicfi related 7 to classroom j>rocedift:e 
^ * *° » ■ 

,ppntact?s involving, academic contend in whichg; 
Jfeacher^ gave process feedback « # 

^^^aciier^initia .ted 'contacts .which' wer^*behav/Lor 
delated . v * ' 



